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[‘‘80 OUR PRISONER 18 FREE,” CRIED JASPEB, AS HE REACHED 


MILDRED’S INHERITANCE. 


——_++—_ 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
A BROKEN DREAM, 


Wits @ fierce execration at the wretched 
being who scrambled out of his Roth, Gerald 
Fairfax started in pursuit of the flying mare. 

Tt was a des te race, for Warrior was no 
match for the fleet-footed creature that, goaded 
by terror, was speeding so madly over the hills, 
her rider clinging helplessly to the unheeded 
rein, 

‘The Ridge—oh, heavens, the Ridge!” burst 
from the lover’s white lips as he saw in what 
direction the mare had turned. “ If she reaches 
it all is lost.” 

He urged on his horse with the energy of 
despair. Warrior did his best, but his muscles 
—_ tenes by age, he could never overtake 

young, fiery creature whose wild spirit had 
~~ itike 4 ‘thing 

ike @ ing, over hill 

and vale, that a moment ago lay such a fair 

and beauteous picture in the summer sunshine ; 





on, over bush, and thicket, and gully, toward 
the Ridge, a line of black, jagged rocks, that at 
some distant time had doubtless bounded the 


ore. 

But the land had 
and a long stretch of silvery san 
the rocks and the waves. 

Still it was a perilous spot for a rider to pass, 
even when the horse was well under control, 
for the road across was broken and treacherous, 
and the crumbling rocks gave way at the 
slightest touch. 

t was no wonder that Gerald’s face was 
white and rigid as carven stone as he fol- 
lowed the black mare’s flying footsteps there. 

“‘ Death!” he whispered to himself. ‘‘ We 
invoked death and he has come.” 

Had he come, the grim enemy of life, and 
hope, and love? It seemed.so, surely. 

ld felt as if his icy grasp were upon his 
heartstrings when at last he reached the 
Ridge, for Black Eagle stood there panting, 
foaming, and riderless, quivering in every 
slender limb. 

He ftung himself from his own steed. It 
seemed to him for a moment that he could 


out ae it now, 
lay between 


THE PORCH.] 


neither think nor feel. The rude black cause- 
way fell precipitately to the sands below, its 
sides broken by sharp, cruel, jagged rocks. If 
she were there, all, all was over. 

‘‘ Milly !’’ he cried, hoarsely, ‘‘ Milly! Oh, 
my love, my love!” 

“Hush!” said a cold, stern voice beneath 
him —“ hush! She is here.” 

The voice, the tone, the words, seemed the 
icy sentence of despair. 

With the bound of a chamois, Gerald reached 
the foot of the rocks. 

She was there, indeed, but not in the spot 
where he had dreaded to look. 

On asecond ledge, made by crumbling rocks 
and tide-washed sand, she lay, white and 
senseless, in Jasper Vernon’s arms. 

“Milly! Milly!” burst from her lover's 
quires lips. ‘‘Oh, Heavens! my darling! 

he is dead /” 

Jasper Vernon lifted his head. He had 
been bending down to wipe away the blood 
oozing slowly from a wound in her temple. 
There was a light, almost of triumph, in his 





eye, & strange ring in his cold voice. 
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“Dead!” he repeated, slowly, “No, I 
think net.” ; 

‘¢ Younthink not!” echoed his#friend, fiercely. 

“* Youthinknot! Can you not tell? Milly, 
Milly, my love, my darling! Can you hear, 
can you look at me, Milly?” 

“No, she can neither hear nor lodk at you,” 
sai id the cold measured tone beside him. 

ctor Fairfax's _education. sho 

teach him that.” 

But'the taunt fell’ on an unconscious ear. 
With-ashen_f, 


his hand on her pulse, his head bent to catch 
her breath. 

“Great Heaven!” he whispered ; 
over. Her pulse is gone !” 

“No,” said the voice, whose cold. deliitna- 

tion contrasted 20 strongly wi 
quiver in his tone, ‘‘ not yet.” 

“We should have brandy, i6e, seunathsicrpl 
restore—to save her! 
death. Go, for Heawen’s: salte, 
help! We must mover pre 
my love—my lov: 
should end Lae 


“itis all 


sympathy in 
was one to 


heart. The ii iff 

and sensele 

rich hair amdidres 

dark eyes seemibgl 

that a mom : 

Eden of hopevamd pee : 
ing over-her; hile fac On 


ing 
my darling, amprwited 


you, my pt er a 
«The. boat-house ise id. Jasper: Ver- 

non, quietly, ‘‘I cea be best to 
move her there for the: t; There are 
cushions in the boat} keep. a small 
medicine-chest there. I‘amp-sometimes called 
to the men along the bamkae It would.be-dan- 
gerous to move her far j 
the extent of her injuriem 
as you can see. If th 


features. \ 
agony, Gerald was kneeling beside his idol, 


Her faee is. the: hue.oft 


until we know |. 


“=Bhe iggsuffering nothing.” For thesfirs: 
Vernon’s voice. ‘‘ Don’t be such a weak fool, 
Fairfax! . Doyow think I -would-heam:a hair 
of Her head oe 
* Harm a hairod: her heads” 
It.was.no.wonder. that hie-werds- 
at last in scorn..of the. 


at‘once shured ea man and trium 
-2-demeon-to-seer 
Gently and P= they lifted her into the | 


boat-house. Pui stood at the door, bare- 
headed and: Lone as they bore in the 
helpless:berden, and laid: her upon an impro- 
vised couch of saile-and cushions. 
“ Lord, Lord, but. itwere am awsome sight !” 
he declared afterwards: to his:cronies: ‘ The 
goner in 
theirselves: were: 


phed Tike: 


action. 

She loeked around. Tamewid 
beat-househad been throws 
and the sea atrotelinge? 
Sllimitahley a world 


IR Ry 
ee a A oe 


. am roe Wh 
PDS POPS 


Oe 


Geraid; pale-and sane, with 


Wh aaa these; not even her lovert 
, seemed:.to fix her mental cazer. 


A gaunt, hideous: foe roses 
eee es and disterted+ as hesxst¥,cr 
main her ears. a. an eam 


a few yards further ongutitere-would have beer: —— 


no hope.” 


“And now you think there is?” asked). 


Gerald, eagerly. 
“TI think there is,’ was the answer; in: the: 
dispassionate tones of con anatomist: bending. 
over a corpses ‘' Thersudden shock. to the: 
brain is about-all wehavetofear, How that: 
may result we cannot-telli. Iftwe lift‘her into 
the boat-house I think we may possibly restore- 
her to consciousness atonce, At least, we can 
try. 
« Aye, try!” said Gerald Fairfax, huskily— 
‘try; for Heaven’s sake, Vernon! You lave 
the skill to. do it, if any living man has; and 
your head and-heart are cool. Mine-are throb+ 
bing and burning:so:that L camnetcact-—bcan- 
not, think Save her if you-can, old friend— 
save her! She is to be my wife; you know— 
my wife! Vernon,” and.the P mac oy voice broke 
completely, “ dén’t.scorn me,old.fellow.. Per- 
haps-some day you will know what this—this 
love is, that can make a strong, proud. man 
weak asa child. It wasonly a moment.ago 
that she was at my side in. all the .beanty of 
her perfect. womanhood ; ray & moment ago 
that her voice was'w g to me theinno- 
cent loveof her heart; only a moment ago that 
life seemed’ to dream of hope and happiness, 
and now—now—olr Heavens! it" seems more 
than man @ 
“Will yo 4 elp x me to lift her into the boat- 
house?” aid Jasper’s quiet, pas tones. 
‘It will be easier for her, if we move» her to- 
gether ; though, if you are'unable,; I camearry 
her alone.” g: 
“IT—I will. help: you,” said the 
lover, starting-up from his reverie of:despair. 
“Lift her gemtly; Vernon. My poor, «peor 


‘visicer;-‘lahmeataata 
| tosher: shrinking gare; 5 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE AWAKENING. 


Sue remembered all. It was as if the dark- 
ness that had troubled and bewildered her so 
long had ‘been suddenly illumined by theturid 
glow of a world in flames—the world i in which 
she, poor Mili Ford, bad knownd p 


and happiness. 
tt was:as' ifthe shadews:that: she had so 
vainly striven to shape and name had turned 
upom her, # band of: mighty and. pitiless 
enemies:; it) was- as: if the sounds that. had 
reached her ear in faimte broken eehoea» had 
riser into. @ clamorous- chorus; of «discord: and 


despair: 

She remembered all The-wretched home; 
the long yearsof: toib/and ——e 
ing as the rough words, the curses the 





She remembered: the. a fastory, withits 
whirring. wheelé and! humming. voices, and 
ceaseless din; of wearying.daysa 

She remembered> the: dark; darkenights.of 
labour and bitterness: and unrests sheremem- 
bered the:tail: gloomy: house, withc ita: broken: 
windows and dark navros” stairways and 
crowding inmates ; the: old:Irishman: 
over: his: last, and Mrs. Suilivam's: shrill voice 
echoing in the: yard, andi little Miss Wilkinsis 
cracked treble answering mildkprfioun: the 


win 
owith: what: = 





Amd « shes neresushorede-alt tr 


remgine! Shermay be suffering mere than wa) s 


tinte thererwgs impatient bittérness_in J aeper 


rang owl 
that he- 


both white as spectrums. ont of the- graves |. 
Get) But, as-I said-then; am’ I say now, if. there:is# 
mF ne man on earth: thaticam aoe Veroeet ‘ 


trasige anguish 


despait !—that little and 
¥ bediond 


pee = fomm resti 


cote y tae olen” voice” spe 
its re ro words of love an 


“If I had gold or gems to leave behind me, 
Mill, dear, they should all Reem be 
yours! It- I’ coul@see: them eT die, and 


jae 


Be up 


ong 


tell them all you havedene for me, they would 
be kind and loving to youl think, dear, for my 


For her sake—oh, what bitter mockery it 
seemed—for her sake! And she was here 
with her name, inher place—in: Milly's place ! 

"Yon. bro ” —i# was’ the low, 
her lover’ that: 


‘you -know:me, y, my. 





oF raseee, eit 
; p meeerern 
fieinthe baronet, . 
Bia excitement. P 


i» 


there was. 


permitted a nthe? 


SD 
‘ 


as 


#enj8 ed 
~—— 


battery | my darling—s0 
much better.t etry to talk ; it may 
harm you. nothing very serious. You 
were thrown from your horse and stunned. 
You will soon be quite well again—quite well. 
I°think we can move her to the house now, 
Vernon. She feels strange and bewildered 
here. A-few hours’ “quiet ‘do. more 
for her than all our medicine. Bring the litter 
here, Phil. Don’tshrink so, darling. No one 
is going to hurt-you. “We will liftiyou as gently 
as loving arms can... We.are going to take you 
home.” 

e! ! 


idan eee going to take-her home—hom 
bitterness there was-in the word-now 
—the word that: had been so strangely sweet ! 


They lifted her ow: a couch: seft'as"down. 
Gently and’ tenderly: tiey: bore ber to the 
een ats of cieesit on: the road above 


ag low moan burst from her lips as she was 
‘om the siiken cushions: 

“ Be careftlp bevearefub!) Good heaven, sir, 

don’t yowsee she issufforing?” said the baronet, 


peers 
iB "indeed but ‘not: as they 
inti "S thats tome dale 
by the agony that comvulsed her heart and 
soul—the agony amy nae st rer 
cour 


oes beg) of aang Reg! earner _ 
they 


saadarusaupsageicomstetssinsiruleecouigit’ 
belonged to the: dead: girl sleeping far awey iD 


ispering 
* You are 
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her unknown. grave—the.girl whose place she 
heldj.whose.name..she: bore,. into whose. lost 
lifepath her wandering feet had strayed, 
Slowly and carefully, the carriage was driven 
home—so. slowly and. carefully that. the dark. 
eyes, gazing despairingly over the, sunlit. hills, 
had, time,to,note.each dear,. familiar. seene— 
crove and.garden, vale.and fountain, woodland. 


path and,mossy , 

_She had lived in the fieldsand the forests 
sinee.her coming.to. Vernon Hall.. It seemed 
c3 if she, had..turned, to. Nature for. strength 
and healing, as @-child turns to its. mother’s 
breast... But even: Nature,seemed. to wear. a 
smile of mocking brightness to-day. ; 

What was she,:the daughter of poverty and 
‘oil, doing here? 

With a shuddering sigh she clored her eyes, 
whiie they bore. her up: the broad steps.and 
over the threshold of the stately, house, where 
she had.no.xright, no, claim. 

The servants were waiting in the hall, tear- 


fal amd. sym i Miss Milly, with her 
l om oReemiee and gentle ways, wasa favourite 
wi *) 

™« The poor dazling:!)”. | sobbed. Mrs, 


5 poom 

Truseott.- “To think off hen, being, brought 
rome like this—she that .wentfrom,us gay as 
2 bindca few/hours age | Her room.is all ready, 
sity and-everything: that, mortal..can do to. 
verve heroend, nurae:-her- I, will do, for, har 
mother was a friend to me and/mine when we 


And in her own room they left;;her—the 
beautiful roona that. had. bean, decked and 
brightened for her coming home. 

a a face of white air looked up’ at 
him” from the snowy , that Gerald 
Fairfax felt his heart chill with an icy fear. 


Wasshein such pain? Then. me Or 
hurb-watgréater thin they had dreame per- 


haps. hey had‘been deceived: 
‘!” he said; bendingover her 
anxiously, Y; ate-yousuffering still, love 


““Yes, ‘suffering much,” she repeated, 
slowty, lifting her eyes*to is with a glamee 
that touched him bt to tears.“ BatyI: 


can bear it if—if—” 

“ 7 Ie —— ” 

Be ae | \ 8 ted: hesitatingly, that 
piteous gaze’ still fixed: on his faee, “igcyou 
love: me,” 

“Tey Sees he-echoed: ‘My dazling, 
can you doubt it? Love you, my-own beanti- 
fal one’! Why do you ask se strange.a:quess 
tion? Is not my heart’aching 
and sorrow for, you now?’* 

“ But—but.’—her whisper was so low he 
scarced could catch it—“if I were not all that: 
you dreamed—if you should find-me a different 

tein from her to whom you gave your heart? ” 

_ He. “—m ht he ey em _ a: Sm feared 
she wou. c that perhaps: 
the grace éndbenuky he had loved were lessened, 
it not lost, 

“ Foolish girl!” he said, witha low, happy 
Jangh,; ‘* Youconld never change to me. Even 
if this:fall had crippled you for ever. you would 


be as, precious in yout helplessness as in 
your strength beauty. Did I not tell'you 
that [had given. yi y heart?—and a heart’ 


like mine. ence given, ,.ig given, for aye: 
Remember the nt beneath the old oak-tree 
—in joy and sorrow, storm ‘and’ sunshine, life 
pi’ ha yap you are mine—mine alone, ‘ an 
—his tone w I — can trust 
your doctor's nou’ 36a: ewe nothing to 
fear. It is but the.shock and bruise of the fall 
you feelnow. Heaven was very mercifal to us, 
dear, in saving you from harm. In a 
very few days you will be about, as well and 
Strong, as happy-and beautiful, as. ever, Don’t 
les @ thought of:chamge trouble you. There 
can be no for us, dear: Oaur- 
‘ature is secure, Close those sweet, troubled: 
eye, and goto sleep.” 

And, the white ping lids with a 
kise, none eae 8 sh ar, _— 

Ah, if he could have seen the bitter drops of 


ith its love. 


‘ashes, he: wonld. have. pitied her. more, even 
though heyhad,wnderstood. her sorrow less,! 

All Mmonaiyrenrs sumanes, day: she- lay thus 
white and silent.. The anxious watchers moved 
—— her room with, hushed voices and noise- 
ess 

Mrs.. Truscott, armed. with.a huga feather, 
fan, establiahed. herself a8 head nurse by the 
bedside, Miss, Vérnon. came,and went, noise- 
lessly, with drinks and soothing lotions. 

Every, sound: of: life-was stilled in halls and 
corridors: below.; nothing must disturb, the 
patient's needfal repose.. 

Now and then the;dark eyes opened for a 
moment, and the sick girl looked around her 
witha dull,, weary. gaze;. bat ‘the waxen lids 
soon. again, and the. whisper, went 
down to.the-doctors: 

. So A at sleeps.” 

i 8! «aa; the. volcano sleeps, 
with. the fires of death. and, Giatenction Sodine 
in,.its hosem—as- the ocean, sleeps, when the 
ee ee in. the; perae bess the sie 
navi repare for t ering storm 

Loud and Bore through ier rebellious. soul 
rang,the.despairing cry,— 

“ He. ig. mine—mine: for ever! Iwill peril 
ad] things, I will, dare all things, I will suffer 
all, een but I will not, I cannot, give him 
up 7 





CHAPTER XXXI. 
A CROWN OF THORNS. 


Two. weeks. had. passed, Doctor. Fairfax’s 
Peper had: proveda cheeringly correct one, 
Milly:;had taken her.old place in the family 
group,.aa strong, as well, and as. beautiful as 
evet—-nay, even, more beautiful; though much 
of her freshness: and; yonth, seemed to. have 
been left in, thet, darkened chamber up-stairs, 
whence she had just emerged, this, morning, 
looking, older. by, fixe, years than the happy 
gia! who. had. eantered. off so gladly through 
the, sumzmer.sunshine, af her lover’s side, only 


Battal den. maturity on] added 
only gave an 
chav. to; the coumtenanee that had rather 


lacked depth and expression before. 

Good sm Truscott, who hed heen the most 
ee ccmtochebty had justi ensconced her 
¢ ’ im a great arm-chair, on 
the breezy, corner of the porch; and as she sat 
thenn tastes dainty nea of snowy muslin 
and laces, her lap full roses that Gerald 
Prechanges ge osha igs ny bap ag abers 

ing queen &, such a, heart. 

The lovers were alone, Doctor Fairfax had 

his depaxtore with a reckless dis. 
regard of eons — He could on 
nothing, while. Milly. lay helpless in that 
darkened. chamber, cave, her suffering, her 
danger, It.seemedas. if hie love were a plant 














anguish stealing slowly through the silken 


to. be-nentiobad: by. the dew, of tenderness and 
sympathy—as if Milly were destined always 
to need his, pectaeting: care. 

‘* There, I believe. ty have all the sweetest 
roses in the garden,” he said, as he dropped a 
halé-blowm Cloth of GoMi on the fragrant heap 
im her lap. ‘They, are. growing rarer and 
more beautiful, now that Jane has gone.”’ 

“Jane has gone!” she repeated, dreamily. 
‘« Lhad forgotten it.” 

“Tt, is. fifteenth day of July,” he con- 
tinued, beginning to smooth away the thorns 
from some of thea clusters with his knife. 
“T should. have. been back in my office two 
weeks: ago,”’ : 

A sudden shadow darkened her face. 

“ That means. that youmust leave me soon— 
that you cannot remain any, longer.” 

“What. a, quick , little, logician!” he said; 
smiling, ‘‘ Do. you know. you seem to me to 
have wonderfully, wise of late—won- 
dentally wise and. womanly? Even those 
beautifal eyes seem changed, 

oe she echoed, in a tone of pain 
—~‘t have, L.changed; Gerald?” 

‘Only for the better, dear,” he answered, 
quickly—‘‘much for the better. You, seem 
to me wiser, tenderer, older than—than befdre 


e 





you promised: to be my owm. It: is as dfsthe 
girl had ripened into the woman, the maiden 
were rising into the dignity, of the. wife.’ 

“The wife!” she-whispered, with, almast: a. 
sob. ‘Gerald; something, tells: me.that will, 
never be, I—I am:not worthy of: a heart 
like- yours; and yet-—and: yeboit: Db. lost: yours 
love there weuld’be nothing—nothing lefty’ ° 

‘“My dearest child, what isthematter: with, 
you?” He prisoned both. the ing hands: 
in his own and: locked down: om, her. with 
smiling eyes, ‘* Wiry: willoyeu. barp.on: that 
discordant: string? Have 1: nete told you 
that change was impossible tome? Da vyous 
doubt me, Milly?” 

“No, no!’’ she answered. “I donot déabs 
you. But—bat I have. keewm so. mush. sor- 
row, and there. might: be change which: wo. 
could ‘not’ controh: If-ifjsuchushouldicemo, 
Gerald, if we- should be. separated: for: ever 
by seme storm. of fate.we-couldcnot.. resist, 
would you-think of mo; pjtifully, tendaly, 
still ?” ; 

“ Pitifally, tenderly? My-darling, my dav- 
ling! why will you.conjare up such melancholy 
phantoms ?° You are. nervous-and- dépreseed 
from your two. weeks’ imprisonment. You hid 
time .to.imagine.all' serts.of horzers. while .you. 
were shut up in: that darkened. reom - up- 
stairs.” 

“ Aye, all sorts. of horrors!” she echoeds 
with-a shudder. ‘ All'sorts.of horrors—horrers 
that yon cannot guess Gorald; Goraid do nov 
leave-me,along, with them,! Do: nob’ go just— 
just.yet 1” d 

He was looking at her with grave anxieby 
now. 


She, was, indeed nexvous, despondent, unlike, 
herself. 


He: seemed to: notiog, for the first time,.thas, 
the new: light in hereyo. was, a strange; restlass,, 
fire, and the new: beauby im, her face wag-the,, 


pencilling toneh.of pain. 

“ My danling;’’ he said, go * T.masb, go. 
Imperative: business, calls me, Milly, but. wo, 
need not be separated, You, can coma with, 
me, dear, if youwill. What naed.is.there of 
waiting so-long? Let us be, marzied. at onaa,”’ 

“ At once?” she whispered; and. he,sawthe,, 
glad light flask into, her eyes, thowgh her tone 
waslow and trembling, ‘ Ohy n@—that, can- 
not be! It is too soon—too soon !” 

“Too.scon? By no means,’ ho: answeved, 
eagerly. “ It is the best thing for you, under. 
the cireumstances—the best, and wisest, I 
will take. you with me abroad next month, and 
bring you baek before winter, your. own brighs,; 
sweet, happy self again. Only say that you, 
are willing, and I will’ see, Sia Rneslee wee 
morning and. arrange. everything. Qi Wa 
consent, I knew, when I explain the matter 
to him—consent freely, Say, the word, my 
sxeet! Will you go with me? I sail in two 
weeks.” 

“Two weeks? ” ehe repeated, despairingly— 
‘‘only two weeks, and you will be gone so 
long—oh, so long ft” 

“Until November,” he, anawered, ‘ Ber- 
haps longer; I cannot tel, 4, go abroad on. 
business.connected with the estate. I have.in, 
trast—to discover, if possible, some trace: of 
the rightful heir, Ite wilh be & weary exile 
without you, love; but: withyeu—ob, gashiney 
think what.a. holiday.of: iness, and, love, 
And it will only be. anticipating, matters a, 
little. We were. to have been married, in 
December. Milly, will:you gowith me now,).” 

She had buried her face. inher bance; now, 
she lifted it, white and rigid, toy his.own. 

“No, no—do not: ask me, do net temps;.me, 
Gerald} Not—not yet.” 

“Not yet? My daz how. strangely, you 
speak.this morning li!’ was a faint tone 
of reproach in hia voice. ‘' You do not fearto 
tructyourself to me, Midky 2 Itjis: fox your own 

I plead even more thas my: heppiness.’ 

“ Give me time;” she whispered huskily— 
“time to think—time te—’” 

She stopped snddenly. Over her—ovex the 
troubled beauty of her. face—there sremed to 
fall a lifeless maek, It was:asif every mobile 
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feature had been instantaneously turned into 
stone. 
A tall, slender figare was walking slowly 


” along the gravelled pathway that led from the 


west tower. It was Jasper Vernon. 

‘‘So our prisoner is free,’ he said, as he 
reached the porch; and he held out his hand 
to the pale girl,.seated amid her roses. ‘‘ Are 
you almost ready for another ride on Black 
Eagle, cousin Milly?” , 

“ No,” she answered, with a visible shudder. 
“I will never mount her again—never.”’ 

‘* Never is a long day,”’ he said, his cold eyes 
resting on her face—‘ a long, long day. Itisa 
word that I have learned to erase from my 
vocabulary.” 

“Why,” asked Gerald Fairfax, “don’t you 
find any use for it professionally, Vernon? ”’ 

“Neither professionally nor practically,” 
was the quiet reply. ‘It conveys a defiance 
of fate and change that experience has taught 
me to be folly. Never! What is it that we 
an truly say can never be?” 

‘* Plenty of things,’ answered Gerald. ‘“ Are 


Hall before! In my time there was always 
six months’ notice of a marriage at least.” 

**But our times was slow times, Mrs. Trus- 
cott,” said old Edward, the butler, gravely— 
‘‘ our times were slow times, and it’s better a 
w g than a funeral, any day.” 

* You're right there, Mr. Edwards,” said 
Emma, the pretty housemaid ; “ and I’m glad 
enough for one that the young mistress is going 
to make things a bit brighter for us. It’s been 
dull enough, Heaven knows, this many a year 
at Vernon Hall. ‘Lucky the wooing that’s 
not long a-doing,’ is an old saying, and,”— 
Emma sank her voice to a significane whis- 
per —‘ there’s one in the house this day knows 
it to her cost,” 

“And if you mean Miss Vernon, you'd 
better keep your tongue in your head an ur 
saying to yourself, Emma Morris,” said Mrs. 
Truscott, 

‘*T haven't said who I meant,” answered 





there no unchanging laws, my Solon ?—no | 
da ” 


natural and practical impossibilities? ” 

‘“‘] speak only of that realm which man con- 
trols,” said the other, gravely. “There is no 
never there. Our thoughts, our hopes, our 
fears, our wills themselves, may change—do 
change—nay, often must change, despite our- 
selves. We can count on no future, we can 
defy no past. There are powers in both often 
beyond our control. But we won’t wander 
into a =o es discussion, Gerald. Miss 
Milly looks alarmed already. Will you step 
over into my growlery after awhile? I have 
just received some prints I would like to show 
you. I promised old Phil to come down to the 
boat-house this morning, to see about some 


repairs.- I will be back in about an hour, at | beg 


which time, according to my prescription, 
cousin Milly should banish all cavaliers, and 
take @ siesta. She looks far from strong yet.”’ 

Far from strong, indeed. As he turned 
away, she rose, white, weak, trembling in every 
limb, her flowers falling around her in un- 
heeded profusion. 

“Go,” she said to her lover—“ go! _If he 
wants you, go now.” 

“Why? There is no hurry, dear, unless you 
are tired. Do you want, to go to your room 
and rest?” 

Yes,” she answered, “I am tired; I—I 
want rest. And—and, Gerald—” 

She paused, and lifted her eyes to his face. 
Ah, the old, childish trust was gone. They 
had the bright, restless look of a hunted thing 
now. 

“Well, my darling?” 

“TI have thought it over, and you—you can 
ask Sir Charles. I will go away with yon, 


Gerald, when you wish,” 


—_ 


CHAPTER XXXII 
**¥OR MISS MILLY.” 


“* Iv may be for the best, as you say, lad,” 
said the baronet, rubbing his nose; “ it may 
be forthe best; but I don’t like giving yd 
girl so soon-to you or anybody else, by 
can’t she grow well and strong here? She did 
it before. There wasn’t a brighter, healthier, 
happier creature trod the earth than my Milly 
was before that cursed fall! I’d like to break 
that black brute’s neck that gave it to her! 
And now you tell me she is nervous and low- 
spirited, and needs a change. Well, you may 
be right, sir. You’ve done more for her than 
any one else, and have the claim to her heart. 
Though I’d like to keep her a bit longer, I'll 
not be selfish to say ye nay. So have it as ye 
will, lad—have it as ye will.” 

“A wedding in a fortnight!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Truscott, in mingled delight and dismay 


—‘a wedding in a fortnight, and the bride |- 


herself jis’ out of the grip of Death; and all 
the cakes, and jellies, and past’ies to be made, 
and the guests’ rooms aired, and the best silver 
polished! ‘And, Heaven bless us! there 
never were such sudden goings-on in Vernon 


| 
| 





| 


| 


Emma, pertly. “I don’t name no name; 
but, for all that, I do say there are some 
people who would give their eyes to be bride 
instead of bridesmaid a fortnight from to- 


“Hold your tongue, girl, and. go on with 
your work!” said Mrs. Truscott, roused at 
last into severity. ‘ There’s that boy again!” 
and she turned towards the kitchen door, 
where a ragged, unkempt urchin stood peerin 
in at the tempting array of pies just phasis | 
from the oven. ‘‘Didn’t I tell you yesterday 
I wouldn't have you hanging about the doors, 
a-trying what you could pick up?” 

‘He's be’n here every day fur more’n a 
week,” said Emma, willing to turn the tide of 
ry A ar Se agp » eg = wh another a. 
. ildish, gipsyish-looking a young villyon 
as I ever laid eyes on. And he on’é es to 
nuther ; so I reckon it must be to steal.” 

“T didn’t come fur to beg or steal,” answered 
the boy, sullenly. ‘I come fur toask how was 
the young lady—she that got hurt.” 

“ Oh, he came to ask how Miss Milly was,” 
said Emma, mocki . “Very perlite of 
you, sir, to be sure! any thanks for your 
kindness! And Miss Milly is well and happy, 
and going to be married this day two weeks.” 

The boy had slunk away from the door while 
the woman spoke; he turned the corner of the 
house, and looked up wistfully at the broad 
porches and open windows. 

“If I could only find her!” ke whispered to 
himself. ‘Now that she is well again,” he 
said, ‘‘if she knowed how bad he was, she’d 
help him. Or, if she didn’t, he could make 
her. Jiminy! I s’pect that’s her now.” 

A lady had stepped out on one of the lower 
porches as he spoke—a lady that, to the boy’s 
delighted eyes, seemed beautiful as an angel, 
or a fairy queen. 

She was dressed in soft, floating robes of 
white, and her cheek and brow were like the 
lily leaf in their dazzling fairness; while the 

le, golden hair that aureoled her head seemed 
ike a crown of light. 

She walked to the railings of the verandah 
and stood there, looking far off, but seeming 
to see nothing. 

Even the boy’s dulled eyes could discern 
the traces of some pain or passion in the pale 
face. 
“ 'That’s her,” he said, conclusively. ‘ Sha 
looks sick, and she looks skeered and worrited, 
and she as purty as a pictur’. That must be 
her.” 
He drew closer to the porch. The rustling 
in the vines attracted the lady's attention. 

“ Who is it?” she asked sharply. ‘ Boy, 
what are you doing there?” . 

**T came to 8 to you, ma’am,” he said, 
in a cautious whisper, ‘and I was told there 
wasn’t nobody must hear me. I wasn’t to say 
nothing to no one but the young lady that got 
hurt the other day—her they Miss Milly.” 

There was a moment's pause, then the lady 
drew a long breath. * 

“ Wait one moment,” she said. “ Step back 
there in the thicket near the fountain. I will 





come to you. Someone may hear us talking 
, here,” 


“It’s her,” said the boy, chuckling, as he 
shambled off into the place she designated. ‘‘I 
knowed it. She’s up to snuff, too,Jangel as 
she looks.” 

In a few moments she joined him in the 
dark shadows of the copse that surrounded 
the Pirate’s Well. 

The boy, a bronzed little hoy who had 
grown up wild, looked at her half in awe, half 
in admiration. He had never seen anything 
so delicate and fair. 

“ You be Miss Milly?” he said, confidently. 

Again she paused for a moment, and’ then 
the answer came slowly and deliberately,— 

“ Yes, I am Miss Milly. What is it you want 
with her?” 

“It ain’t me, ma’am—I don’t want nothink, 
but him that you knows on sent me to ax you 
for help.” 

, Him that I know of?” repeated the lady 
with eager inquiry. 

“‘ That was the words I was to say to you, 
ma’am,” continued the boy. ‘“ He said you’d 
understand well enough, for he has a right to 
your help if there was any one in the world 
had. And he’s a-lying down in an old hut in 
the Swamp Hollow, as bad can be. I 
found him thar one day when I was digging 
for bait, and he guy me — to mrp d bi 
suthing to eat and drink, and I’ve b’en bring- 
ing it to him ever since. But the money’s all 
gone now, and the fever’s getting wusser, and he 
don’t dare to call in the doctor for fear they’d 
blow on him to the officers, and he’d get taken 
back to jail.” 

** To—to jail, you say to jail?” 

Such a strange light flashed into the lady’s 
eyes, it seemed almost for the moment @ if 
they flamed. 

“ He got into some sort of trouble, ma‘am— 
I don’t know what,’ continued the small nar- 
rator, “and he was sent up for five years, and 
he broke off in the cars, and hez been a-hi 
ever since. He knowed that day he 
you in Reyston Chase, he said, and he was 
pretty sure you knowed him. And I’ve been 
a-coming here — mn Spd a week or more, 
trying to get a word with you, for he told me 
you'd help him, sure, since you'd got in with 
such vets ose peoplenow. You wouldn't 
like him to bring you to disgrace.” 

“To disgrace?” Again that strange, lam- 
bent gleam flashed in the ledy’s eyes. “ You 
are right,” she said ; and the words. seemed to 
come through her set teeth. ‘‘I will help you 
and him. Take him this.” She tooka note 
from the ivory portmanteau in her pocket, and 
placed it in the boy’s hand. “Tell him it is 
impossible for me to come to hith just yet, but 
I will send a doctor to him to-night whom he 
can frust/ Can youcome back here to-night 
at ten?” 

“ Yes, ma’am!” said the boy, quite subdued 
by the munificence ef his patroness—for the 
note was for five pounds—“ I ‘kin come 
back.” 

“ You will find me waiting for you here,” she 
said, hurriedly. “Say nothing to any one 
else; do not even mention my name. If you 
are faithful I will reward you beyond your 
hopes. To-night atten, remember. There is 
something toremind you of your trust,” and 
she slipped a silver piece in the boy’s hand. 
“ That isfor yourself; the other for him/” 

“Thank you, ma’am! I'll remember, you 
needn’t fear. I'll be here ag’in at ten, ma’am, 
and I’lltell him all you’ve said—that you will 
send him a doctor he can trust /”’ 


(To be continued.) 








Ir is far better to give @ child a good con- 
stitution, strong arms, a deep chest, a clear eye, 
ect teeth, a pure skin, dexteri with the 
nd, a love for trath, a desire for purity 
courage, hope, trust, love, and the ability to 
take care of himself than, without these 
things, to leave him all the wealth of 4 
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STRAYED AWAY. 
CHAPTER L. 
IN PERIL, 


Ox the day before that wretched evening when 
poor Fanny went out to make the fatal sacri- 
fice to her lost love, Arthur Wilson and his 
mother travelled down toPenge. The doctor’s 
widow had accepted the invitation with a 
degree of pleasure, for she wanted to see the 
lady of whom her son had said so much. 

“It may be the turning point of his life,’’ she 
thought. “It may cure him entirely of the 
infatuation that has held him so long. It was 
good that he met Miss Millard under these 
circumstances. They have given him a special 
interest in her, when but for them she would 
have been but an ordi woman, and an 
ordinary woman could never reach his heart.” 

The doctor’s widow fixed her son at a high 
standard. She whose life had been happy 
with her husband—she who had been a help 
and not a fetter to him, knew how difficult it 
was to find a woman true to her instincts and 


her duty. Experience had taught her what a | light 


wife should be, and she wanted the girl whom 
Arthur chose to be such a wife as she had 


n. 

Arthur, little as he thought of dress in 
general, felt proud of his mother as he put her 
shawl on. . Wilson's noble beauty had not 
faded. She wore a dress of plain black velvet, 
and it suited her stately style. 

“I think you will say with me that Adelaide 
Millard is like our Frances,” he said. ‘I hops 
you will,” 

“ Our Frances, Arthur? ” 

“I think of her in that way, ‘and I always 
shall,” 

‘Tf you were married ?”’ 

“My wife would not be jealous. She would 
know me too well.” 

Mrs. Wilson did not argue with him. Her 
hope was ne the rp would boeg by de- 
grees—give place to a reality in the shape of 
the lady he liked for her resemblance to the 
one he could not forget. 

That Fanny was ever in his thoughts was 
evident even now, for he said,— 

**T wish you would go and see her, mother. 
We do not know what may have happened 
since you were there. Frances is very Fond of 
you, and if we cannot help her to happiness, 
your sympathy will give her strength to bear 
her trouble.” 


‘* I will see her,” said Mrs. Wilson, thinking 
it best to assent so far. 

“When?” 

“ Within the next.few days.’ 

“ ‘Why not to-morrow? You may hear whe- 
ther anything has taken place.” 

“T will write to her to-morrow. and promise 
her : visit for the next day. ‘Will that content 
you?” 

“Yes,” he said, gratefully, “that will do. 
You see, I feel myself the cause of her estrange- 
ment, I would go to Mr. Falkland if I knew 
where.to find him.” 

“ Not yet,”’ said Mrs. Wilson. 

And thus it ended for the time. 

Arthur wont down to Penge with a pleasant 
feeling at his heart, for he felt that he would 
be welcome to Adelaide. He had saved her 
from Percy, he was sure of that, and Arthur 
looked upon it as his ial mission to be 
& woman’s true and fait guardian. 

He was disappointed, however, in Miss 
Millard’s treatment of him. There was a 
restraint that he mistook for coldness in her 
manner. There was something on her mind, 
and it made her seem wanting in cordiaiity. 
Arthur was pained more for her sake than his 
own. He took her 7 tages quiet as a sign that 

- e man, who, but for him, 
ne Adelaide has mck ot cose tt gob,” aid Mr 

‘ as no over ,” Bai 4 
Millard to his guest, when they strolled in the 


long garden with a cigar after dinner. “I am 
half afraid that the fellow still keeps up a cor. 





respondence with her ; but I think it best to 
watch her closely, and say nothing.” 

_ ‘Yes, it is best. Every word upon the sub- 
ject only brings a remembrance that, had 
better be left to die out of itself.” 

When the two gentlemen returned to the 
drawing-room, much of Adelaide’s restraint 
had worn away, and she was talking freely 
with Mrs. Wilson. The doctor's widow had an 
irresistible hing A winning confidence. 

The junior Millards were there, slightly in 
awe of Arthur’s stately mother. They were 
sadly out of their atmosphere in the society of 
ladies, and they were uncomfortable between 
a secret longing for the billiard-room and a 
conviction that for once their father intended 
them to remain in the room like gentlemen. 
Mrs. Wilson kindly tried to put them at ease. 
She pitied them; she saw that their hearts 
were sound enough, only the heads were 
affected. 

They made an attempt to be congenial, and, 
having no better taste, let off small satires at 
ladies’ dress, referring to Arthur whether he 
did not think it a But Mr. Wilson had 
the happy faculty of giving consideration to 
trifles, and he took the matter in a different 


‘Fancy, if a fellow marries,” said Sydney 
Millard, “he would want the income of a jave- 
nile Rothschild to pay his wife’s milliners’ 
bills. Girls only live to dress.” 

‘*You take an exaggerated view,” said 
Arthur. “Dress does occupy much, perhaps 
too much of a girl’s attention ; but it is while 
their time is idle—occupied only by themselves. 
It,is different when they marry; life has a 
purpose for them then. They live for home, 
not for the world. The little extravagances are 
modified ; they change with the change.” 

Sydney not being prepared with a reply 
shook his head, then presently burst out 
with,— 

‘It’s their vanity, and they can’t help it.” 

‘*There you mistake,” said Arthur, coming 
to the charge with a smiling gravity that made 
young Millard wish he had not began tke dis- 
cussion. ‘‘A woman’s instincts are artistic, 
her love for the beautiful innate; and this 
artistic instinct is most easily gratified in the 
shape of dress, the blending of colour, the 
arrangement of drapery. A _ well-dressed 
woman is a picture for an artist to dwell upon 
with delight. She never does herself so much 
injustice as when she over-dresses. The picture 
is spoiled.” 

Sydney saw his chance then. 

“Then there’s a great many pictures 
spoiled.” 

‘* We must not condemn the many for the 
fault of the few. There are, I grant you, cases 
where women give way to the extravagance of 
fashion—leave themselves in ).« hands of a 
milliner, who is only a milliser, and not an 
artist. Then we have colour outof harmony— 
grace out of shape. 

‘* Who is the best judge of a lady’s dress?” 
asked Adelaide, glad to see her brother driven 
into a state of mystification by hearing a man 
defending what Sydney termed a woman’s 
fondness for display. 

“The lady hers: lf, when she is wise enough 
to be guided by herself. Her instinct 
her that she looks prettier sometimes than 
others, and the cause is the difference of 
colour and shape of dress. Fashion is simply 
fashion, and it should be art.” 

‘¢'That does not answer the charge of extra- 
vagance,’’ said Sydney. 

“Extravagance is not so general as you 
imagine. The true lady is an economist in 
dress—the true lady is never too r to dress 
well. Her taste is correct, and she is elegant 
at half the expense incurred by those who, 
wanting that taste, and putting themselves at 
the mercy of the milliner, spend endless money 
in vain attempts to outshine. They begin by 
trying to be beautiful, and end by being ab- 
surdly gorgeous.” 

“If you were married, would ay let your 
wife spend as much money as she liked?” 

‘‘ Most certainly. I should never attempt to 


€ 





control her inclination. She would know my 
income and what dress it would afford. I 
should leave it then to her good taste and 
common senge.”’ 

“But if it had been her habit to be extra- 
vagant she could not give it up.”’ 

“She would. The woman you marry is not 
the woman you have married.” 

“IT do not take your meaning.” 

“You marry a girl set off at her best—dressed, 
perhaps, beyond her father’s resources or posi- 
tion. No girl ever yet married well who did 
not expect to marry better, and when her fate 
comes—when love, giving her strength to look 
the truth in the face, gives her to a poorer 
man than she expected, out come the noble 
instincts of the woman, and she is content. 
Her longing for extravagance dies as the rich 
raiment—the relics of her girlhood—wears 
away. A woman need not always bein silk or 
velvet to be lovely. A true woman is always 
beautiful in her husband's sight, and that is 
enough for her.” 

“Well, Mr. Wilson,” said Sydney, uncon- 
vincible, though with a coming sense that he 
was in the wrong, “‘when you marry I hope 
you will find it so.” 

“T shall, Men who do not find it so have 
themselves to blame.’’ 

“Queer fellow, that,’ said Sydney to his 
brother a little later. ‘‘ Wants to make out 
that a girl’s love of finery is artistic instinct. 
Bosh, ain’t it?” 1 

“T don’t know. I think he thinks more 
about things in general than we do, and per- 
haps he was right. Wespend an awfal lot in 
dress, and spend a lot more one way and the 
other ; and it strikes me somehow that our 
tailors are as bad as the girls’ milliners, and 
we as stupid asthegirls, Wewear jast what 
& tailor likes to gives us,”’ 

“80 we do.” 

‘‘Tf we were to look through a seven years’ 
collection of our own old clothes I don’t think 
= a. have much to say about the girls, 

y °° 

“Not with Mr. Wilson present, anyhow,” 
said Sydvey. “ Let’s have some billiards.” 

Though the subject was not on the surface 
one of deep interest, the part Arthur had taken 
in it advanced him far in Adelaide’s favour ; 
it showed that he could be jast to a woman, 
and mercifal to her faults, 

They stayed so late in conversation that the 
last train was gone before they rose to depart, 
and Millard preased them tostay. Mrs, Wilson 
had taken a great liking to Adelaide, and she 
stayed ; judging wisely that in a day spent 
with her from morning till night in the midst 
of her own home she would see more of her 
true character than would be revealed in the 
course of fifty visits of pee 6 

The doctor’s widow did see the same points 
of resemblance that had impressed Arthur ; 
but they were points of disposition rather than 
of face or figure. An expression now and 
then—a tone of voice that spoke the same 
depth of soul, a lifting or a drooping of the 
eye; a remark called up a smile that would 
have made Fanny smile ; a thoughtful look 
when Fanny would have looked thoughtfal— 
these made the resemblance, 

Arthur looked at his mother as if to ask her 
opinion, and she smiled approval. Mr. Millard 
and Mrs, Wilson grew confidential while 
Arthur and Adelaide sat out of hearing in a 
far distant corner of the large drawing-room. 

“ Yes,” said Millard, speaking of Arthur and 
the part he had taken in proving Fanny’s 
marriage to Percy Falkland, “he is the noblest 
fello “ ever met, A man of perfect honour 
and good sentiment, my dear madam. There 
isnocantinhim. Heis what a young man 
should be. I would trust him with anything 
in my house.” 

Mrs. Wilson smiled. 

“ Even with your daughter?” 

‘Nothing would give me greater pleasure,”’ 
he said, sincerely. “I would give a thousand 
pounds to see things going that way.” 

They exchanged a quiet shake of the hand 
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as-if-a silent compact were made tbat in- 
stant. 

“ Andit would be a sort-of“poeticat: justice,” 
smiled ‘the stockbroker; “for your som was 
disappointed in the lady you have~ mentioned, 
and Adelaide with and—T should ‘like to 
see it.” 

Arthur and Miss Milfard, enjoying the beauty 
of the starlight, &and’a-well chosen conversation, 
were entirely umeonseious of the-arrangement 
made for their benefit, and whatever advantage 
Arthor one mag was lost tohim as 
yet, for Percy’ wasim her mind: As: Millard 
feared they still correspondéd—or rather Percy 
wrote to her; and she received his letters: 

Hisast one was-imher bosom now, and that 
last one-had filled ‘her-with pain, It bad re- 
awakened; too, the desire to see him — more. 
Perey had ceased to write his long, despairin 
letters; he-tried the effect of the the brief*an 
ne a h ed h 

“ And even ave turned against me, wit 
the: rest ‘of the world,” he i his last: 

“T leave England to- “morrow, with-no hope, 10 
word.of farewell! ’ 

That night when Adelaide’read the lines in 
ber bedroom her rash resolve strengthened 
she determined to go to him. 

“ T cannot-let him go without a word—with- 
out a kiss!” she said. “Hesball koowthat 
though we:part fér-ever I still lovediinrt ” 


CHAPTER LI. 
NEARLY Lost. 


Ir was:Adelaide’s custom to'go: forane 
morning walk, and.it. was custem torwhi 


she owed much. of. her freshnesa. and: beauty: 


Penge.is not-a.great way from Londo»,.yet the: 

airis as: pure, there and. the scenery, as 

picturesque as if it: were- a hundred. miles: 

ewe from the oe metropolis, instead of 
so. near distan 


about twenty, minutes of r 

There were other young ladies in the distxict: 
who, like herself, made early visits and received 
early visitors, 80 if was no matter of surprise 
when Miss. Millard appeared at. the.breakfast- 
table i in wa costame,.and announced. her 

ntention of ing oma few-of her friends. 

“T may be.more thiaman hour,” she-said,.in: 
a tone that implied she might not begone.much. 
longer. The girl could not utter a deliberate 
falsehood, and did hot-like to practice an equi- 

vocation ; but-her-regard’for Percy madeher do 
the latter-omthis.occasion. You will pardon 
4 nry* dear Mrs: Wilson—I* have a call to 
roake:”’ 

Under the glance of the doctor's. widow's 
grave grey eyes Adelaide coloured involun- 
tarily; and* went’ out> to avoid'a second look. 
Something in the girl’s manner made Mes. 
Wilson suspect that all was not right, and she 
re = undefined fear. that went towards. the 

ru 

Tén minutes afterwards. Arthur started. to 
catch the train; It was. arranged that. his 
mother would ‘stay’ for the day, and he was to 
return tefetch herin the evening,, He would, 
not neglect his business, and remain at Penge 
er tat 

r. ard being in a comparatively in- 
dependent’ position stayed late at eee 3 in 
honour of: his ~ The young kyr 
drove*to’ town. im a Newport Pagnall’ cazt, 
with wonderful wheels, pa! a tallhorse, whose 
pace and action would have tried:the. nerves 
of anyone but a horse-breaker or an idiot, 

So Arthur, feeling rather. slighted. that: he 
had seen so-little of Adélaide in the pee 
walked'to the station alone. Mr. 
brougham~had*beem offered to him,. but te 
declined*it. Exercise was good for him,,and 
he so rarely got the chance of a country walk, 
oa me he did get the chance he would not 

ose 1 

He saw a lady some distance, in advance of 
him, and by her-walk-he r Miss. Mil- 
lard.’ - Her walk was exceptional in its beauty. 

Constant and regular exercise, and good habita, 





being ce between its | 
rural prettiness. eo the City: is-only divided by | 
ailroad, 





had given her 
had ns of" tbe Deal. ! 2 or feeble 
mentallangonr that, whether real or unreal, 


‘ectation. 

“ Yes,” said Arthor, for the hundeedth time, 
“ she is like-Féances in earns anddi 
motion—the Pr yieomge comm ay hte 
T see. the is,, free and un« 
affected, ier. she. dota saath that anyone is 
looking at her—and so her. a nt is. natucsal,” 

They were in. @ quiet co ane, and they 
were the oaly persona-there. 


trave 
the fiel 
watch t 


power,. She 


epee 


interrap ‘on. Like.a.fra¢ man; hircetinad 
the divinity of mind, preven’ like. Tanadeeataniee 
admired the beauty 


Adelaide was. F vobie in oie thant He.saw her 
take something ffom her bosom,. and. then her, 
head was bent as ifshe were reading. Hesaw: 
her prese something to ber lips, and.a.momen- 
tary faltering in-her walk him.that: she: 
was touche ; and he 


Arthor from her sight.. He, however; could. 
see her, and he saw something filntter, 


und, 
OFT: wan tilaslebten: She-had mistaken .a. stiff 
SAEs ie DEP Sie SR Se: NOI AON] 


re picked the. letter. up, 


Ti wasropen,; 
and. the words-were-so few that, Pe ee pet,| pr 


help reading. them. at. a.glanee.. 
have fi at once upon. his, Bee heal, 
have. foldéd. the paper Tithegt. ooking: ate a 
syllable. 

Bat that single glance told’ him the truth. 
Adelaide was te the s her, fate 
it might be. ith such a man.as Percy Palk- 
land” no. fair; and. innocent. woman..was safe., 
Arthur; tho, that, and, the. beating, of. his, 
heart: began. quicken. She was-going to:the 
station, he-wassure ; and theresult proved that: 
herwaa right. He stayed. a. little. distance: be- 
hind, so as.nob’ to. be. seen; but he; measured. 
time and distance so. well that. Adelaide was. 
seated in. her carriage when. he reached. the, 
platform. , He-sprang into the-first, 
menthe came to, and the train meved on as he: 
did so. 

When they arriyed. in. London and leit. the 
icahectiennaienall grace and powerrof her walk 
still pointed her out tohim. Though she. was. 
in the.midst.of a. throng, he did notlose sight 
of her for-an_instant. took. a. cab, and 
he. took. , telling. the driver of.,his..to 
follow hers.. 


Percy had apartments. near. Eaton-squase, 
and thither Miss Millard went... Arthur, never 
losing sight of her, saw her. entery a house, 
and his heart.shook with agonyat the thonght 
of her peril—a.girl. in her.innocence and love: 
liness placing herself at the. merey of an. uD+ 
prinei man, 

Only that he had the d tf, in. her 
he. would have. gone to,therh and. taken 
her:away fsmeodionet. Once a ul. donbt. 
crossed _his.mind—Was it the “first-time; she, 
bad been to.see Mr. Falkland? Thedonbt-was 
dismissed in a. moment, There: was: n 


“net 


¢ _ pure than parity, im, Adelaide's sweet. 


face., 


the downward, way, 

as he tried} to drown. | 

remembrance—had_ his moments.of reflection,. 

He had hardened. himself: into. a. Solel at 

Fanny’s falsity, and, hisnew- 

art 1p thas beliet Ti hia on ty 
up D; his. i 

knew whaé he.would: 


Perey—going. rapidh 
sinking deeper into. ev. 


crime, 


He. would..not«think of.her. He. shut her | 
forced:| of Arthar 


from his. mind, and when. her: image. 
itself. upon him, he:-thought with. bitterness-of 


abot the-casly, 
ee etre shor ul ates he was 
e station, and. Arthur could 
figure. oi the. 


say when conselsnce: 
: Ye wont ge eg Ps 


flatter-to the;|'and. 


-soul. he. soni fiat seems 
Fanny’s |; 
fault, waa, at. worst, an indiscretion, nob, a1, 





the fatal kiss he had heard, He was right in 
thinking that.it,was a kiss.giyen--byArthur 
and returned’ by: Fay: Bat’ she ody 
kiss in purity—in pity for. his deep love, in 
gratitude for his kiadness; but it was as pure a 
kiss as ever sister gave's brother. 

Falkland, whose:iifechad — governed by 
iad’ pad li oe al Piecance,” Sena 

no. 

what the sacrifiee and where theshame, turned 
sternly, and. in - nee from. Sten mail 
whose erronwas such etimes 


tonchied: by remorse— 
tonged’ to go to. her. with. for, 


vautloret Another . 
So the wore on-—remorse weakening, 
donbt. aaa OF ;,amud. all the while the 
tible. “She wil with pre,” be would 
wins orienoe otiled fas, “fp 

to her’ 

; thie dslibera! 
and. 
ad with him. 


He felt send hg ce 

ing. would* that: pe vm: ‘than.. part 

for ever slie would give up home, and friends, 
kindred—trust ‘Shee ped the honour 


a “ibe rapes 
robe eth its most graceful’ effect 
handsome figure, auds then. sat, downy le 
his forehead on 


his-hand.. 
The servant tapped and he sata “ Come in,” 
in a tone purposely given for Adelaide’s ear.. 

pe fe gc see-yon, sir,”’ zaid the servant. 

swered, “ Let her eemein.’’ There 

wasrthe. sametope—the.toneol one; for whom 
the world-had: nothing left. 

an, Millard. entated. Da pale,. ae pines a 
t féeling, that: dane 
impelled by her love to, think. she: ig Sa 
right, in... moment, and. with. a. glad: cry, he 
had clasped her in;his arms 

wistiteeet my darling ! Oh! I_knew you 


ie neald. Bas the. thrill. of: wicked 
exultation in his voiee; but-to MissMillard’s. 
innocent ear it was: a thrill; oflove, and she 
kissed him—her eyes full of tears. while. she 
kissed. him—and never fell purer para 

r affection upon a baser: traitor's 

“And now that we have met, we not 

art,” he said, seeking his advantages. while 

er heart was full of-emotion. “ Yor will come 
with me, Adela—yonwill not donbime. You 
will trusteto.my, in spite < 
the world, in: of spite of 
those who Lave wro 


the: i 

She did sri of in what renpowered ted done 
wrong—why or wherefere. sae og -in; danger. 
She was away. ftom home— 

and,. influeneed- Fen his. 


was:too 

= France,” he said, : <4 seas beinees 
pec asa. star. ne ppinees, enodgh i 
I may see. you-—kisss you 
speak: You..will:come;, Pride mee will not 
Te ea: but it was.the. acting 

was, i 
| of nature, . He: caloulsted the effeet of every 
¢ Shona every. word came.from the fsa 

owe when his: eat tere a 

Si pe a ber 
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of passionate trial’ Yet there was # 
against’ that wish. To- part fér ever ‘ftom 
Percy was to die. 

Peroy léft Her Bho a féw «minutes; bo 
dressed; stifféd’ herappeating~ gaze with’ 
lips; and led lier-déwn to the-cab- 

“ Té the railway station for Dover,” ‘he said: 
Andon they-went: - 

The true and faithful guardian was’ uear. 
Fostunately for Arthur's purpose, they were 
8 : . no know: 

gentleman who 
; ‘hanson atthe end ‘of the’ street 
just as he handed aaaieiae ins 

And’ they: reached station, laide, 
pea ey at Seaee mre ad at lift 

‘ees, () * to parm, fe 
that this step ‘once taken’ he was: her’ 
for evermore, The tickets were procured by 
Perey; and the-train was at tlie point‘of'start- 
ing. He lad! ber‘in the carriage with him— 
hedoor Jocked, and her head ‘resting on ‘his 
Shoulder; the g1 ; and: Perry 
said’ to himself“ ; mine!” 

And she was nearly lost. Arthur, bivekéd 
by. » rush of pas could’ not’ get ‘his 
ticket, nor breskthroagh theerowd, eartt 
thesignal’ given” for tiait to’ start; and 
then,he scattered. the trand lettin 
his tothe p n. had‘ not in- 
tended ‘to let Percy’ go-so’ far; but’ it' was too 
late to prevent him now. 

5 it daedin: ak pigeth oar’ aketdie 
was in ¢ » ast gettii 
into his own van, said, — =e 

“Too late; sir.” 

But Arthur caught the hand that would‘ have 
closed the door, and sprang in after the guard? 

‘Never too-late; he “ Ttis matter of 
morethan life and death.”’’ 


THiere ; was: no time to wititor 


turn him out, A sovereign satisfied the: - 
and he procured: a ticket for Arthur at tte first 
station stopped at. The train’ wae an 
e pies | ‘were’ at Dover by sid’ day, 


> in’ of'the-pier that san” down: to 
the brink ‘of the-sea* stood’ the~ mail packet; 
waiting for the passengers by that express, 
and Percy—his. heart’ thi with sinful 
joy was leading his victim to it} when a heavy 
hand fell on his shoulders, an@*a’ grave voite’ 


hike. Pied Falkland: I believe.” 

He turned white fearanid rage, 
looked at the.grave and’ fice, and t 
said my é 


“ No.” 

Adelaide® uttered’ a” little’ hy rem of fear; 
half‘of'joy. She tad to feel her 4 

“Pe me to you,” “was* thie~ cool 
reply, and Arthur, the stronger’antd. the better: 
of the two, drew. Adela to him; and whirled? 
phe away with a quick force’ thet’ sent’ him 
reeling. 
but, one mry ‘goal; if’ you “to touch this’ 
poor inupvent.chifd I° will you down!” 

The tone was low, so low’ that-it‘atttacted’ 
no attention; but the eye-was resolute; andthe 
gentlemen a picture*of mantvod: had‘in+ 
voluntarily thrown his arm round Adelaide's 
shouldérs, as if to-shield*her from the'tempter, 
and “she; very~ faint amd trembling; clung to 
him, not knowing whatto~d0;_ or what to-ssy: 

“T thought’ to spare’ ‘you the bitter truth,” 
said Arthur, very ‘gently: “Bit, mry poor girl, 
this- man is married! ‘Béar it’ bravely 
at him, and’ comeback’ with: me; and’ thank 
Heaven that I came in time?” 


.) 


—_—_—— 


SANEDS 

Percy did net-know the gentleman who spoke 
tohim so quietly. Arthar had béén-carefal 
not tone owr name» till he felf«that 
Adelaide was-safé; and' wher he felt’ that’ she 
Was safe, ie saidj— i 
“Tam Arthur Wilson, Mr. Falkland ; an@ T 
ee have-a-few ‘words with you.” 


~adinired Him for his quietman- 
Inees: Percy hated*hiim for being there; bet 


‘the tone,. ‘I will explain everything ; but’ at: 


“"T never struck s-man it-anger yet |’ 


he looked at Adelaide and found ‘thet she stil 
remained with Arthur. Percy noticed ‘that 
ftom‘thée monrent 
married,” Adéla did not'even léok at him. 

The-marfeltit’ bitterly: Hei was disap- 
pointed in his passionin his‘sififal love; He 
felt it the more-bitterly when lie-learned the 
name‘ of ‘the gentleman who hadcome between 
him and the-beautifal® girk whe might have 
beer his victim: 

He looked at. Mr. Wilson; but’ the: glance 
was returtied with ‘a.sad ‘ant quiet dignity that 
put’away his anger for the moment. He felt 
saddened. He was not utterly* bad; and ‘per- 

8; in-hie secret heart, he was: glad that the 
girl wassaved'from him, Btt then cametiie 


savaget 16,-- 
wo Phierigeie can who kiseed'my wife-in the 
- This is the man who took: Frances 
om mer This is the man who takes Adelaide | 
from-me’” 

“Mr. Falkland,” said the clear ana’ tempe- 
rate-voice of Arthur Wilson; ‘*there are some 
things’ I’should‘like to explain; if you will tell 
me when-and“where TF may-see you.” 

“ Wher and where you ph ease,’ ? 

Arthur smiled? 


Arthur said} “ Titie maz is | 














‘* The matter is grave, and wemust be die 
passionate, Tie honour of ‘anoble- woman: is 
involved—thehonour of a: good ntarisinvol ved! 
too,’” 


. 
“ Who isthe: "man;” sneered Percy. 
“ > Falkland Tan patient with 
you, because I'sympathise- with -you: I knew: 
that; at the outset, when you. married Fanny 
West-you had4 intentions;and I know that 
these- intentions: have; to some* extent; been 
broken by me” 
“Yes,” said Perey sadly; “ they heve.” 
“ Wher we return,’ said “Arthur, touched by 


present? my care-is-for this lady: Come back 
with-me; or follow-me; Hére-is‘my card, and 
you will know where'to-find’me’; but this’ poor 
girl must not: ba missed“fronr ler ‘home:”’ 

I¢ was-in Percy’s heart to-quarre} with the 
ge’ had‘taken possession of Miss 
Millard. Her hand*wasormbisarm new. She 
ching: to him, and: would! not: look at Perey. 
Innocent as she: was his rascality: made her 
turn ftom him; and ‘it-made hergrateftl to the 
man who had saved her: 

“ Mr. Wilson,’’ she said, low; “will you 
take me home-” 

He emileddowm upon her: tenderly, ignoring 
Percy’s presence, 

“Do not fear; Miss: Millard the train returns 

within ten minutes. We'shallbe in Londow 
by three; at+Pénge-by four ; and! your absence 
will not’ have: been noticed.” 
“ But the:shame,’”” said Adelaide, ‘* I cannot: 
tell a falsehood, Mr: Wilton; and what will 
they say when they-know: what-I‘have done ?’’ 
“ Let me tell your father the whole-truthy” 
he ssid gently. ‘He may’blame, but he will 
forgive. Come.” 

Then he turned 

“Mt. Palkland? 

““ Sir”? 

“T'aur sorry*fér-you. I ant sure that>you 
atesorry for your own badnevs; Whiy not do 
an-act of.grace?. Return to the: girl who» has 

in-spite’ of'everything: Miss 
Millard will: ive you. Iforgive:you.” 

“You,” said ; bitterly, 

“T,>said' Arthur, with the quiet: dignity 
that quite overpowered: the» other—‘ I pity 
you; for you are the-victim of*a-miseonstrue- 
tion: There:never lived a truer, noblér woman 
than your wife, Go: backto her; acknowledge 
her ; give’ her-seme recompense for her long 
time-of’'s -. Bé. aman. in this case—be 
simply yourself? TI‘am-sure you-are‘not so bad 
as even. you would. wish to-seem.” 

Arthur- could* not’ have dealt with Percy in 
a better way had he tried. He spoke frankly, 
freely,and with that quiet dignity that had its 
weight, in spite‘of! Percy’sdislike to him. 

Percy felt:that.it was,useless.to contend with 
such a man, There was no violence in his 
bearing.’ Hf had told the:trath, and by his 


to Percy. 








besiring~ it was~ certain that He had told the 


truth: Percy dkmew: it, and: believed: in:his. 
soul, but he would not let himself: be. con» 
vineed.. 

“This: naw tooks Manny: fsom) mej’ he- 
thought ‘“ Thisman bas taken Adeldide:feon: 
meytoe, Andshe clings:to himas theugh she: 
had never cared forme,” 

Arthur and Miss Millard-were-moving: away: 
Percy followed them. He could motigortiib-he: 
had+trie® his-power once more; 

‘* Adelaide!” hesaid. 

There was noweply: She went on:withi Mr 
Wilsou—her face quite calm in» its, beanty, 
though it was very pale; 

‘Por the l«st time,’ be said) still following, - 
“speak to me; Adelaide. Dent: believe: himv. 
Choose now—come with mej or: we pantifor 
ever.” 

Arthur glanced at him: over his) shoulder, 
Miss: Millard didnot: speak... Her head-rested 
om Arthur's arm, and she knew thatoshe had: 
been saved. The danger, strange:te:hen: inmo- 
cence, was. known to her fear, At thevvery 
worst she had not imagined Percy so bad: as: 
hewaes: The insult: to: her faith) the: outrage 
to:-hex love;-crushedsout both; and; theugl the 
pain was great; the woman, true to the beanty: 
of! # womaa‘s: naire, determined! to» forget 
him, 

Mere Wilsow would not make a.iscene.: Hid 
very quietude had quelied Percy, ori the inte. 
gular temper would:have brekeniont;and there 
would have been a:quarrel that bot#ianust bave 
been‘sorry‘for: Perey-had» couragepands had 
not conscience made a coward of timuiesvould: 
not have givers Adelaide:up» il 

« Yourave Mr: Wilson’ he said) savagely. 

o Yes’’ 

‘Where can-I:find you?” 

“ You have nny card. Tn:the, Gityifroms ten: 
to four ; athome always. aften:the: latter time; 
and) believe: me; I wouldirather meet /you: agra, 
friend#then‘en exemy.” 

Percy muttered an impatient: oath.. The» 
fierce and. fiery temper of'theanan-wae adlpent 
up, and it was ready to displayvitself). asrit 
would Have doue, except: that he: like Arthur, 
respected the ‘propricties; and. would:net make: 
a-seene. 

The boat was just about to start,ands Malle 
land had a tigerish rage within himu. Buévfor 
that! stately gentleman, who treated: liim: so 
coolly, he woald have: been on thats boatyaud 
Adelaide with him. He was stricken dowmin 
the very moment of his:triumph: 

He followed Arthur and ‘Mase: Millardviati»: 
the train for London, Though he knewethat 
he had-lost: her, he- had a. desparate wishi-to 
say something to her—a desperate wish to 
de something to Arthur.. There: was» to 
damger im him; but-he. tliought 'therowassfar: 
the time. j 

MiesMillard had beenthinkingdeeply. She 
thanked Heaven: for having sent her.a protector,. 
and she studdered: when: she: saw into: what: 
an abyss: her infatuation: might have: plusged 
her; The truth), the. knowledge: of:i Pérey's 
villieny; was a féeacfal shock, She! hadiloved 
him-very dearly. E 

But’ he: fell - from» they pare: shrine: of: her 
heart from the instaxtthatArthu saidy‘“ This: 
man is* married’? Her eyes: were: opened. 
Strong as was. her affection for. him: the-know+ 
ledge that he had loved anotherwae more tian: 
she could 

In the time that passed frem the moment. 
when Arthur first-spoke to Percy, Miss: Millaady, 
was'in #- dead calm—stunned, as) if were; 
though. her soul was surging withemetion, she 
could not speak when. Arthur put her: inter the 
train: and:took his'seas by her-sid& 

She was:-white to: the: lips, and-every: nerve: 
in her body trembled. Arthur expected-what. 
would happen: Hé spoke-to ber in) a: lowand 
gentle voice. 

The-pe ap isl looked + him with besceching: 

The poor girl looked at him b 
eyes, hae fell slowly: forwardy ima dead 
faint. She fell into’ Arthur’s arms; hen fair 
hair: falling in’ a golden. shower over his 
shoulder; her white’ arm. dropping? helpless: 
round his neck, Hud she: beemaibaby+he could 
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not have gathered her to him with more respect 
and tenderness. 

At one of the stations he sent the guard for 
some brandy as a restorative, and forced it 
between her lips. The powerful stimulant 
revived her, and brought back her senses ; bat 
she could not at first dismiss the idea that she 
was still with Percy ; and the idea recurred to 
her with dread. ~ 

“You are going to take me home,” she said, 
remembering the whole truth. “ But—oh! 
Mr, Wilson! what will they say to me?” 

“Much,” was the grave reply ; ‘‘ but it is 
better to bear their reproaches than your own. 
Think, my dear Miss Millard, you return home 
with me, stainless—pure; and had I not been 
in time you would, in less than another hour, 
have been going across the Channel, in the 
power of Mr. Falkland,” 

Adelaide dropped her head to hide the crim- 
son flash on her cheeks. Arthur took both her 
hands in his own. 

“ Every friend I have will turn from me,” 
she said, 

“I shall not, Miss Millard. I will be your 
friend—more than your friend, if you will let 
me,” 

The kindness overcame her, and she wept. 
He was glad to see those tears; and he was 
glad that while she wept her forehead rested 
on his shoulder, and she did not shrink from 
the arm that held her to iim. 

‘“‘ But to think that Mr. Falkland could have 
so deceived me!” she sobbed; ‘and I loved 
him very much.” 

“ Forget him, as you must. He is not worth 
a second thought. Wretched as he has made 
you, you are happier than the poor girl he has 
left in pain and poverty—unacknowledged, 
desolate—the poor girl and her child.” 

Miss Millard began to be interested, and 
Arthur, wishing to make her forget her grief, 
told her the story of Fanny’s life, as far as he 
knew it. He was quite frank with her. He 


told her of his deep love for Fanny, and all 


that had happened.” 

‘* And you are like her,” he said, in concla- 
sion ; ‘as pure as trusting. I could love you 
for her sake, Miss Millard, and I do loye you 
for your own.” 

** Mr. Wilson.”’ 

The tone was grave, surprised, reproachful, 
but not pained. He smiled down into her 
eyes. 

“Tt is true, Miss Millard—Adelaide. 
call you Adelaide?” 

‘* Yes.” 

“Do you think that you could ever care for 
me?” 

The question went to the depths of her 
heart, and she found that the grave and hand- 
some gentleman by her side had a large place 
in those depths. She was not a coquette or a 
hypocrite. An infatuation for Percy had filled 
her mind, but there had grown a regard for 
Mr, Wilson that merged very easily into love. 

He had saved her, and she was grateful. But 
for his kindly aid she could not have gone back 
even had she repented at the last moment, and 
refused to accompany Percy on what would 
have been a fatal journey over the short sea 
distance between Dover and France. The 
shame would have kept her away, and left her 
in Percy’s power. 

But with Arthur Wilson by her side Adelaide 
felt strong. He would explain everything—he 
would take her home. He who had rescued 
her from dishonour made the return home 
simple, and her soul, tarning from Percy, went 
towards Arthur in confidence and affection. 

“Do you think you could ever care for 
me?” he asked again; and she answered, with 
a sigh,— 

“T am not worthy of you, Mr. Wilson. What 
can you think of me after this?” 

‘“‘ Knowing the entire truth, I can only think 


May I 


that one who has loved a bad man so well can | 


love a good man better.” 
“But you could never respect me.” 
‘tI can love you, and do. And if you give 


me leave to be your guardian I can tell your 
father that you are mine, and he will not be 








| Arthur. 


eoary, with you for this indiscretion. Shall it 
8? ” 

Her look was an assent. He drew her to 
him closely ganas. and held her to his breast. 

He saw by the tranquil happiness on her fair 
face that he was loved at last. 

“* Will you kiss me?” he asked. 

For reply the pretty mouth was upturned to 
him, and her lips returned the pressure of his. 
Fanny was not forgotten in t moment of 
deep joy, for he thought, — 

‘She is like Frances—as good, as true, as 
beautifal—and she is mine, the more that I 
have saved her.” 

Adelaide lay in his arms quite quiet; that 
broad chest was a refuge for her ; the love that 
made it heave and fall a safeguard for her 
happiness, She locked her hand tightly in his, 
and, trusting to him entirely, was prepared to 
face her father without fear or shame. 

Percy was in the train—six carriages behind 
them—alone, as they were; but they were 
happy, and he had the demon of disappointed 
passion in his soul. He saw them alight when 
they reached London. He saw them enter acab 

ether, and what stung him most bitterly of 
all was, that Miss Millard never once looked at 
him or for him. 

Arthur and Miss Millard were at Benge by 
five in the afternoon. Adelaide been 
missed, and much anxious inquiry made for 
her; but they were far from suspecting her 
peril, what it had been. Mr. Millard was con- 
siderably surprised to see his child return with 
Arthar, 

But Arthur did not leave him long in doubt. 
He meant to have no secrecy ; leave nothing to 
be explained ; = he answered Mr, Millard’s 
look of inqui y saying,— 

“You pnp nn to see us return to- 
gether?” 

“T am,” smiled Mr. Millard. ‘I was not 
aware you went together, nor did I think Adela 
intended to be absent so long.” 

Adela had retired, leaving the two gentlemen 


+ alone. They entered the breakfast-room, and 


Millard saw, by the gravity of Arthur's face, 
that he had something to tell. 

Mr. Wilson went quietly into a circumstan- 
tial account of the whole matter, beginni 
with Miss Millard’s journey to the station, an 
his own suspicion of her purpose when he saw 
her in London. 

Millard heard him dumbly. “ Wretched 
girl,” he said, angrily, ‘‘ she has ruined her re- 
putation for ever.” 

He started up to ring for her, but Arthur 
caught his arm. “ Not an angry word to her, 
Mr. Millard; not a word to anyoae but Mrs. 
Millard. Remember this—siuce Adela left your 
roof this morning she has been in my company. 
The world can say nothing.” 

‘* But it is sure to be known—and what will 
people think?” 

“What they please. It will not matter to 
you, her father, or to me—her husband.” 

“* Mr. Wilson |” 

“ Yes,” said Arthur, with a tranquil smile, 
“ Adela has promised, and I shall take her in 

rfect faith. I will not permit a doubt to be 

eoked—even here. The rashness that induced 

her to take that step grew out of her iove for 
a bad man; and surely she who could love a 
bad man so well can love a good one better.”’ 

‘You are a generous fellow,” said the stock- 
broker, taking his hand. “Ido not see how 
Adela can help loving you, and I am sure that 
you will never reproach her.” 

“Nor permit her tobe reproached. And itis 
settled—Adela is to be my wife.” 


“I give her to you penly. Mr. Wilson. I 
can say no more, except to thank kn for sav- 
ing her from that rascal, Falkland.” 


“But I saved her for myself,” smiled 
‘* So you see all men are selfish, after 
all, »” 





CHAPTER LIIL. 
OUT ON THE RIVER, 


Ir was on the day that Fanny went out to 
complete the sacrifice of her young existence 








to the man who had alreaty caused her s> 
much mi that. Arthur rescued Adela-de 
from Percy Falkland. 
Old Bill West, go 
search for work, f 


home after a frait.es3 
Fanny absent, and was 
disappointed. He great pains to 
keep the truth from her, fearing she 
would be troubled if she knew that he was out 
of work. 

So he and Jem went out every morning at 
the usual time, and returned in the evening at 
the usual time, a3 if they had been at work. 
They kept up the innocent, good-natured arti- 
fice for some days. 

“We won’t trouble her any more, if we can 
help it,” said Mr. West. ‘* Whatever comes, 
we won’t give her cause to go away again; 
one fyoass sure to turn up soon—eh, 

em ” 

Jem said ‘;Yes’’ with a sullonness meant for 
he Tele: a not for his other, the me 

@ reveng feeling agains’ peop! 
who had added injustice to injury, and he had 
many a time pondered how he could be re- 


venged. 

On this evening, when they retarned, old 
Bill asked for Fanny, and was told by his wife 
that she had just run out, but not for long, as 
the door was left open. 

“And you may be sure,” said Mrs. West, 
“if she had meant to be long, she would have 
taken baby with her.” 

Just then baby woke up and began to cry. 
Mr. West lumbered up stairs instantly, and 
took the little one from its cot. He quieted 
it by a walk to and fro in the room, and 
in sont walk he saw the letter on Fanny's 


“Mother,” he said, lumbering down again, 
with the letter in his hand, and baby on his 
shoulder, “ you had better look at this. Little 
Alf's got me so tight round the neck that I 
can’t do it myself,” 

Mrs. West opened the folded paper, and 
spelled the words out slowly. r look 
frightened thecarpenter. He saw her tremble 
and fall into a chair. Stricken with a terrible 
fear, he said,— 

«Oh, Willisua { our poor girl‘ gone to mak 

‘Oh, William ! our poor girl’s gone to make 
away with herself! ’’ perenne 

e carpenter, with a white calm on his 
face, put the child down, and read the letter 
for himself. He got up without a word, and 
calling for Jem, went out. 

He was so accustomed to have Jem trudgiag 
by his side that he felt stronger for Jem’s 
company ; and a few brief words, as they went 


along, told the lad all. And Jem swore a 
terrible oath, that if —— pened to his 
sister, he would burn the nds out of 
house and home, 

They searched for Fanny everywhere ; 
wi London thro and Weat would have 


inquired of the police if Jem had not suggested 
that the police would not know Fanny from 
anyone They went on their hopeless 
errand, heavy-hearted, desponding, and mid- 
night came before their tired footsteps took 
them home. 

There were no tidings there. Jem went out 
again—alone; and by the merest chance went 
towards Westminster-bridge. 

Had he been five minutes sooner he might 
have seen and saved hissister; but it was fated 
they were not to meet just then. Jem passed 
over the bridge, while Fanny stood at the 
bottom of the steps. 

A young workman out for the night, because, 
being out of ‘employ, he co afford no 
lodging, stood leaning idly over the bridge, 
when, glancing by chance towards the wharves, 
he saw the pale face of Fanny in the moonlight, 
and instantly suspecting her intention, he ran 


to the steps. 

h ¢ wae Fg oy = Ne —, 
e tho’ “ no home, " me, 

‘I hope T shall not be too 


or tired of life. 
late.” 

But he was. Fanny, startled by his foot- 
fall, and determined to carry out her purpose, 
uttered a last faint prayer, and threw herself 
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into the river. The tide was running strongly, 
and it took her away in a moment. e young 
man sprang after her, regardless of the danger 
to himself. 

“Help?” he said, as he plunged in. “A 
woman drowning!” 

The cry startled a few solit 
policeman, the proprietor of a tato-can, 
and Mr. Percy Falkland, r ng at the 
moment from one of his haunts of dissipation. 
The policeman could not swim—the man with 
the potato-can would not run the risk of losing 
his property, and Mr, Falkland had drunk too 
much to care whether a woman was drowned 
or not. He was ina state of savage callousness 
and pitied no one. 

The gallant fellow in the river had to do his 
noble work alone. Fanny sank once, and the 
second time he had to dive after her. He 
caught her, and made for the steps, though 
the va waters tried their best to drag him 
back. He would not have gained a footing 
had not the policeman been there to help him. 

‘*Poor girl!” said the young man. “I am 
afraid it’s all over with her. Put her down 
gently, policeman—as gently as you can.” 

They laid her on the pavement—the young 
man resting her head on his knee, the police- 
man holding his light »1 her face; and Percy, 
with a strange chi.l »: his breast, mastered his 
emotion, so that he could say quietly,— 

“Ts she dead?” 

“ Quite dead, poor thing!” said the work- 
man. ‘She struck her head as she went in, 
and the first plunge did the rest.” 


(To be continued.) 


sers-by, & 








Tuene is a desire to light all the cathedrals 
and large churches by electricity; as that 
would lessen danger from fire it is most desir- 
able. Canterbury wae about to set the good 
example, but has failed in doing so from want 





of funds. 


Tue future is always fairyland to the young. ' 


Life is like a beautiful and winding lane, on | 
either side bright flowers, and beautiful butter- | 
flies, and tempting fruits, which we scarcely 
pause to admire and to taste, so eager are we 
to hasten to au opening which we imagine will 
be more beautifal still. 

‘‘Giass Hovsss.”—The old saying, ‘Those | 
who live in glass houses should not throw 
etones,’ originated at the union of the crowns, 
when London was for the first time inundated 
with Scotchmen. Jealous of their invasion, 
the Duke of Buckingham organized a move. 
ment against them, and parties were formed 
for the purpose of breaking the windows of 
their abodes. By the way of retaliation, a 
number of Scotchmen smashed the windows 
of the duke’s mansion, known as the “ Glass 
House,” Martin’s-fielde, and on his complain- 
ing to the king, his majesty replied :—‘‘ Steenie, 
Steenie, those wha live in glass houses should 
be carefa’ how they fling staines.” 


Perry AnnoyaNces,—To be a good house- 
keeper, @ woman must learn to rise superior to 
petty annoyances. If every woman would set 
befvre her as an aim that is worthy of all that 
is strongest and best in her, to conduct a well- 
ordered home, a gcod deal of happiness and 
real beauty would be gained. How many 
faces, once lovely, are transformed by the addi- 
tion of those wicked little lines about the eyes 
and mouth, which come from having fretted 
over necessary work?—work, too, which, if 
properly engaged in, would notinjure the doer, 
There is absolately no use in fretting over 
petty annoyances, and since the danger of 
falling into this habit is great, every sensible 
woman will endeavour to look on the bright 
side of all her troubles, Suppose the baked 

otatoes should be eaten the moment they are 
one, and an important member of the family, 
knowing the dinner hour, islate ; do not worry 
over the matter; every such little worry in- 
dulged in is like a chisel deepening the lines 
already formed by some real trouble. Every- 





body, it is feared, knows women who never 


seem really to rouse up to enjoy anything, | 
unless it is a misfortune, and who remind their | 
guests of the dinner Charles Lamb describes, | 
where roast lady was served with every course, 





HATS. 

Harts were discovered about the time they 
capped the climax, as this is the first intima- 
tion we have of any head-covering. 

One of the ee ways to get a hat is 
to bet one with another fellow and lose it, and 
then the other fellow gets it. 
intended for the other fellow. 

On going into a house leave your hatin the 
hall on the rack, especially if there are more 
there, as this enables you to select one of the 
best as you go out. The old-fashioned way of 
carrying bricks in a hod was for some time 
obsolete, the hat being generally used. Of 
course the wear-and-tear on the hat is greater 
with this than the old way, more especially if 
the lamp-post gets away from you, and the hat 
managés to fall underneath. And, in con- 
nection with the above, it may be remarked 
that the more light-headed a man appears the 
pare people suspect there are bricks in his 

at. 

Hats are sometimes used to make omelettes 
in, but for this it is necessary to be familiar 
with the different stages and changes which 
occur, and also to know “ tly” how to do 
it. Hats are sometimes musical ; a display of 
this peculiarity rarely fails to create con- 
siderable amusement. Whenever there is 
enough air, the hatband will usually precede 
the man at a proper distance until the wind 
gives out. The time is usually lively, the man 
selecting the double-quick. When you come 
home at night with the top of your high hat on 
the top of your head, the brim all gone and the 
band hanging around your neck, your safest 
excuse is ‘‘ Have been to the club.” 


This recipe is 





SLIPPERY STREETS. 

THERE are someevils we seem to ignore and 
nuisances we tolerate apparently on principle, 
though what principle it is difficult to con- 
jecture. 

The slipperinets of the London streets has 
been notorious from times so far past as to be 
forgotten. Recently, however, the fact has 
been demonstrated in a fashion peculiarly 
offensive, 

The long continuance of miserably wet and 
foggy weather has rendered the surface of the 
metropolitan area, as ithas made most other 
surfaces, especially slimy. It is now really a 
feat in gymnastics to maintain the perpendi- 
cular in not a few of the more crowded tho- 
roughfares of London, 

Where the pavements are narrow or slope a 
little, the attention required to avoid “ striking 
up,” as they say of horses, is considerable and 
annoying. This is a disgraceful atate of 


matters, : 
It is idle to talk of putting the law in force 
to compel householders to sweep before their 


doors. Not a few of the worst places are 
opposite blank walls. 

Indeed, if one part of a street were tho- 
roughly cleaned it would be quickly smeared 
with greasy mud brought from other parts, or 
the roadway ; unless, indeed, it should occur 
to any one to put the law in force against 
‘‘anthorities ’’ responsible for keeping the 
streets proper in a passable condition. 

It is useless to remonstrate ; but it ought to 
be put on record that the pavements and 
carriage-ways of London rd ge at this 
moment in a more neglec and execrable 
condition than they have ever befere been, 
despite all the improvements, and in spite of 
the large sums of money extracted from the 
pockets of the one gee to cleanse away the 
filth that is allowed to accumulate, and to put 
an end to the nuisance, which not only remains 
but increases, ‘ 

Many a «prained ankle, “jarred” spine, and 
“ shocked” nervous system attest the mischie- 
vous nature of the nuisance we tacitly toler- 
ate, —Lancet. 





OUR GUESTS. 


Tue door of being stands ajar, 
And guests will come and go ; 
And sometimes we can scarcely tell 
The true friend from the foe ; 
Thus must we, who would honour gain, 
Be careful whom we entertain. 


And as there is no bolt or bar, 
No secret lock and key, 
*Twere best (to keep the traveller out 
Who bringeth misery), 
That back and forth a guard should pace 
Before the heart’s abiding-place. 


And he should bear the sword of truth, 
And sing a martial song, 
Of love and loyalty to Right, 
And hatred to the Wrong ; 
And turn all evil thoughts away 
Before they spoil our golden day. 


Before they grow and blossom out, 
Like rank and useless weeds, 

And turn from only evil thoughts 
To vain or evil deeds, 

Ah! such a guard before each door 

Should conscience be for evermore. 


Then we should gather round our hearth 
Sweet Faith and Hope and Love; 
Then Peace, with her attendants all, 
About our home would move— 
Peace-angels, brightening room and hall, 
And mingling honey with the gall. 


Ah! we may live a happy life, 
Despite of strife and caie, 
For God hath made the bounteous earth 
And sky surpassing fair ; 
If we, amidst our joy and pain, 
Be careful whom we entertain. 
K. M. 








“IF ONLY.” 
—o——_ 
CHAPTER XXXV. 


FOUND. 

Wuen Frank Beverley left that lonely grave 
in the churchyard at Nice his heart was frozen, 
and he obeyed mechanically, the cravings of 
nature—eating, drinking and sleeping—because 
these were needful to sustain life. 

‘Better bury myself,” he thought, ‘‘in the 
wilds of Africa, or in the trackless forests of 
South America, than to linger on among my 
fellows with no higher aim in life than that of 
obeying the call of duty, which, after all, is 
@ mere sentiment.” 

So he reasoned with himself, feeling that 
with Vera’s supposed death his life would 
henceforth be aimless and purposeless, and 
more than once despair entered his heart, and 
he contemplated suicide. 

Bat he was no coward to take the priceless 
gift of life with his own hand, and by resisting 
the temptation his moral courage was 
strengthened, and he turned his face resolutely 
towards France, where, amid dangers and 

rivations, he hoped to find an opiate to lall 
is troubled mind to rest. 

He managed to join the French army in 
front of Paris, guided there by a peasant, to 
whom he gave a large gratuity. ! 

He now found plenty of scope for his skill 
as @ surgeon ; con the cloud was lifted off his 
heart by dint of sheer hard work. 

He often longed to throw down the lancet 
and seizing the sword, to rush into the thick 
of the sanguinary fray; perchance, to meet a 
glorious death, 

But the quarrel was not his, and to have 
shed blood would, with him, have been simple 
murder ; so he toiled on, earnestly endeavour 
ing to save life instead of taking it. 

One day some franc-tireurs brought in a 
wounded comrade, and placed him under 
Frank's care, 
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To his surprise one of them‘spoke to him in 
English, saying, — 

**Am I not speaking to Mr. Beverley ?,” 

“Yes,” was the quick jzerls as Frank 
sordtinized the: speaker's face. “I have a 
faint reoolledtion of: seeing ‘you somewhere be- 
fore. May Tlask wheté? 

« T.am Ooteweld, and;you looked -in-upon 
-— onée at ‘my chambers respecting «your 
wife.” 

At this moment-Frankwais.ealled: away to 
atfend a most urgest ease~and thus lost an 
opportanity of learning that -Vera.still lived. 

The state of Parisat: writen ae easre 
terzidle. 

Shells crashed into houses, desthand 
éestruction to men, women, and children alike ; 
in fatt, mowhorewas:oncssie fronr the sudden 
visitations of that: black .angelswho hovered 
over the devoted ity, snatching shisoprey in- 
discriminately; andwiththe saddeunessof the 
swoop of am 

Famine,eo, regan toomake its<grasp ‘felt ; 
food was ‘searee,-and gaunt men and women, 
and hungry children, wandered about fearing 
death in searthof’ food. 

As Count’ Bismark put‘it, the people of’ Paris 
were liks a ‘in its mother's milk ; 
and irom ntiailles aa? ds of gleaming 
bayonets, “kept ‘them -within “the “fatal zone, 
from which : was no oseape. 

Strange as it. appear, :Violet.and her 
father, #homawe left so.comfortable at the 
Towers, had come ;to Paris, and managed to 
enter it; ‘thanks to his;great influence with 
the German-commander, Count Moltke, who 
was an old friend of his. 

It came aboutin-thisway : Violet-hadheard 
through Mr. Honeysrood, ;to.whom.Gatswold 
had «written, he Shaving \been ;debarre1 from 
communicating direct owith ‘the inmates of 
Elderton Towere,that the-manshe.loved, jand 
who was always in .her thoughts, had. gone 
— to servo as a franc tireur in the French 


"reees that-moment-she read-the papers with 
secret avidity up in little Robin’s nursery, 
and her heatt turaed wick at the accounts of 
privations, sufferings, and death, which met 
hér eyes in their pages. 

She was @filled..with! herroér:end dismay at 
the treatment these "brave — noble 
»patriots.reorival-atthe hands of the implac- 
able: Germans sand her vivid: imagination con- 
jared up the mostiharrowing scenes of execu- 
tions, in whieh Robert: was. abways‘the central 
figure ; in faet, che avas slain over and over 
again ‘until: islesporefused: to visit her-at night, 
anmd-she visibly;drooped, the ‘roses left her 
ohevks therieyes:blazed with the fire of ‘fever, 
rr eer gee gare, nervous and drrit- 
+a 

Her father becoming alarmed called in«a 
most skilful sphyaician, «who,'from questions 
adroitly uput, ’ ber ccomplaint, and 
pronounced :ifmentalrather than physical ; 
-emd looked so:gravethat her father feared he 
would lose his only childpthe idol ofthis ‘beart ; 
rabher than this he :gave way to"her impor- 
tunities at dast,.and consented to accompany 
her to:Paris. 

iAuperson «in shisvexalted position found no 
éificultysin procurizg sletters of introduction 
from)our:Foreign ‘Office, -and ‘within »a«short 
space of time Violet started on ‘ber Quixotic 
anission ofifinding ‘Cotewold, forgetting that, 
for.aughtehe knew, he might have been drafted 
into the Army,of tke: Loire, «which »was then 
trying'to vetrieve-the fortunes of France under 
Gambetta. 

The journey had one:good effect, however— 
itcbrought restito her fevered: ‘frame, and: the 
rovexetole again into berwwan ‘faceand her 
old:vivacityof: manner returned. 

Her only regret at leaving home was that 
Robin was there, and would :miss ‘her <very 
nouth ; sbutshe wwas iin good hands these. of 
Mrs. Thorpjitke ; and Dir. Honey- 
ae omised ito! look:in daily and inquire 

i) 

‘Quitere, ateff of mounted messengers were 

to be kept in readiness by daypandenight ito 





op off forall the.doctors im Silt py aos 
free T bould Robin show 

or night ; nage ee 
instructions.-abow y. in -which-he 

to be attended to, Mele f carried out, ae 
have brought him to an untimely end through 


sheer kindness. 
‘Lord Blderton. and *Violet -arrived in the 
‘German ‘lines, and -were notfar from ‘Vera, 
without, however,dream was the 
case ; for shewas in Paris, 
‘whither she! <temrerr en 
‘that "her friends, whom she 


the - personages Of wie 

e Of “tris 

story, for Cotswold (had ‘taken “service (uniter 
‘an. assumed | Peeachsammhe-and-soulh> set he 


‘by revolutionary azents, “began 
‘presence felt, -ander'the p'ea of establishing a 


‘commune, 

Turbalent-epirits these, “bent-upon‘avarehy 
-and disorder,imbtesdof puttieg fontly-all-their 
energies to fight a common foe. 

‘No -city seduld ‘heave ‘been in “worse straits, 
owithanrenemy within and withott' her gates, 
affiicted by the sword, pestiftence,-and ‘famine. 

‘Fabulous “prtees ‘were eae vend 
thesewho had-no money were fain to-live upon 
‘garbage, * eee to descend into'the sewers in 


‘ searolr of « 


qanunity, aie men fend nn 


‘shop ‘stormed ‘bythe: méb, who foughtvand 
‘tore like over’ the spoil, 
~ vont Ee tigers po coool 


“once hunted: eoabehtte ava German spy, watil 
people begar to fear the violence of! Frenohmen 
more than they did the-shélis of the Germans 
without the-city. 

One day, Prahk Beverley:waspassing by a 
once fashionable quarter cof Paris, when the 

-shrieksof-womerand the thunder 


-shell arrested chis attention, |. 


of an expléded: 
and thinking help might be needed hesemtered. 

Judge of :his. surprise vwhen ibis eyes rested 
‘on’ Violet, who owas .calm -and cbrave: in >the 
anidst: of the. confusion,» chordrer 
father, whochadereceived eslight wound on the 
right forearm, from a fragment of the pczider- 
ous 

Withont any ceremony Prankai once :took 
Lord ‘Biderten im (hand, sand sbaridaged the 
woundsd> limb. 

‘+ Tdardly expected to- meet:my companion 
of the Welshamountains imthis:place,” ‘Frank 
remarked smilingly, “ don't you remember our 
adventure, Miss iderton? 

“ Of course I'do; ‘you.are ‘Vera's diusband ; 
owhere is she?” 

‘‘Mdas | dead!" 

‘‘Great Heavens ! dead!” she criedytwith a 
face:as paleas death itself, “impossible. When 
did ithappem?”’ 

= eannotfix the-exactdate, butit happened 
at Nice.” 

“ My ‘poordarling,” said Violet, barsting into 
—_ am full vee emma »Staitement, 


* When: she'tb 
the.news her‘father. 

He:was liken deced: man withsa :mute «look 
cf anguish inthis» as if Vera's: a jin 
death was tikesan: that ‘bad. into 
his -very:soul. 

Frank stayedfor sometime with his newly- 
found friends, :emd vin theceourse of scomver- 
sation Violeteasked «xim if hes:had-heard of:an 
Englishman named Cotswold ‘that chad ‘taken 
service with the franc'tweurs. 

Ms ” hereplied, ‘Inmet him-some weeks 

“Qh joy! isheceried, *theis:found PPApa, 
do you not hear that Robert is ‘aliveand-well?"’ 

“Bat Versisidead;”:wastthegad reply. ‘1 
— to drive: her “from cthe «shélter of my 

home ;:oh, Heavens! how I-am punished.” 

But Violet in a few words statedrthe ease to’ 


peice wrt al 


ne eB 


Frank, lest her father’s utterances 
Perm katy impression. to. his. mind. 
“T -will aseertain 


“Eta ardi friend ‘ote ‘ld. 
erton, reg ing en 

there is a comrade Skis: under. my eater 
“will, no dotibt, be able to eenone me or- 


mation ; ost ene. Sie 
Tepetasity: that ‘that wat for: her 


“Such: 
sama 8 contin he she -would’ have .insisted 


fares the, 


at gel that was encom. 


es epi el into’ ‘the street, aud from 
ogre manner of. Joo 
ie suspicions of we vag i det 


; about excited 
oné-6f whom 
made a ‘vague 


ger esa) reteeiom enero 
i These fellows, who dared - 


BFo to. the ram - 

y were isa fight the: rand preetving et a luniet fo¥ blood 

ae ce eri 

mobbed his enforranate D leedehip, harried 
him off, denouncing himas a sp APY 

News of this was poork iolet just as 
Frank Beverley ente 

“Qh, sir,” she cried, dtizing hisarm, ‘tpaye 
my. dear father,” 

GHAPTER XNXYI. 
“QHROCGH “THE ‘SNOW. 

WaEN korg oon at-abe eropital: bet she 
found-herself in-one > at- 
“attended by some of-herdady friends, to whom 
she had endeared herseif by ker gentle win- 
ning ways and her assiduous’attention to her 
duties. 

‘* What has happened?” she asked, we g 
perihand tore: tooaban’. east 4oigniber er 
i soatter 

Then, nepatompeeaalasanis pate mdded, 
as-her-brain rega’ned ,activity,,and her mind 

its 

*AhlI oo on those horrid rifles, and 
he, .Robert. Colswold, -before.them ; 
where. is. Ireave him? 

“Violet's 


She.bad ols RT rrecollection .of the. al. 
ee Rae: did not realize yet that 
her heroism had snatched Cotswold the 
very, jaws.of death. 

*“J,am liere, ‘dear ‘Mrs. ‘Beverley,” he said, 
coming forward. ‘You saved amy life, and I 
can never be “sofficietitly pratefal, nor can I 
ever repay'the great service You lave render 

mé.” 

‘Thank Heaven!” ‘ste said, ‘fervently, as 
‘she roseand took his. outstretched band ; “ “hy 
‘Mr, ‘Cotswold, I-gave the ‘king a gpromise o 

eur behalf that vr would-return to England 
‘first "You “will Areep “it “for 
my sake,: ‘yorrnot? A“ i 

Py leave you here exposedto danger? 

he said 


“Do ‘ees “fear “for ‘me, “but -rétarn*to ‘the 
Towers and give-my love'to dear’ ‘Violet, and 
brances:to her father." 


a remem 

bey-were : alone in ——_ /Verais aaents 
saavinglooustionn tedlyjatt drsewn so:they cou 
speak without reserve, 


pee eras so ran -aym-chair, looking 

Ss very ‘happy ‘at the knowledge that 
efforts b nkeeee successful. 

_ Cotswold had never ohointeres! 

her eyesas:now—~she forgot the ipast, art 

Suodauitg ached evinced ini pursuing her 2t 

‘a. bimewwhen she owas \defencelessend at his 


a 


Poros ng tt thesitated «to-answer she 


or 
“Cotswold ; :Tomespett » »your ascrupl<s 
chet brlniting ied TomensriutcbaimsereLord 
not 


‘Elderton ie too noble not to!forgetand forgiv:. 
as ‘freely as <1) dave ; «besides, I sshall.not be 
—— a! le | aman eee syou «start 


pfor-dear 
hevwsked, ‘have you 
her fathenareat this 
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‘‘ Impossible! ” was her astonished reply. 
‘IT only knew it myself through overhearing 
a conversation while I was a prisoner; they 

were passed through under a flag of truce.’ 
“How dreadful; they must be in .great 

;-what is to be done?” 
oin them,’ -he said, quickly. 

TA Mailed in my at- 


jamay husband is 


and her father’to rush - 
Ican guess why. it -wasdone, you, Dr. 
Cotswold?” : 


” he me. 


ve placed 
¥ 


were-engaged.in Geadly conflict, and mingligg 
with the roar of :canzon-end therattle of mus- 


ketry, came'the.d Lef the | 
awakening the ccioes,stnswering dabeetty 
to the shouts of the combatamts;and the cries 


of the wounded. 
_ Chaos had come again, and Titans appeared 
intent upon uprooting the very foundations of 
‘the ‘whieh eshook sand ‘trentbied, .as if; 
hidden fires were ready to “burst: ‘forth «and 
wrap ‘everything in -one:great romrave of} 
destructian. + 
‘Bat nothing ‘can damp the ‘passions of 
humen-nature when onee fairly aroused,-and. 
men, with the lust of blood*npon theni,would 
heve y, “ven had “the ast) 


old had: teers punéli oblem 
‘es a ing: 
for Vera’s matte, swho ined orith his 


anxiety to join their friends, but “cold “not 
well advise him:how to.act. 

At this moment Count Moltke appeared in 
the doorway,-and »salnti said,— 

“ Madam, I congratulate you upon your 
friend's safety, and or Pe. ram commanded 

express admiration of you 

duct. Luckily, for this: gentleman, chesfound 
in you,an irresistibleadvocate, but: his majesty 
would like *him ‘to leave the camp-as quickly 
as wr 

“Pardon me, ‘your exeéHency,” ‘said’ Cots- 
wold, “but it) is ‘impossible ‘for meto ‘leave 
the shores.of Prance.”’ 


“Would you ttifie-withtheroyal clemency?” 
the Count askdd, ‘a deep frown datkening his 
massive brow. 

‘* You mistake me,” was the ealm rejoinder ; 
‘“‘ Tram deeply .sensible-ef the king’s clemen 
but there are: these: within the ‘walls of Paris 
whom I .daremot.leave whilst they:remain:in 
deadly peril. I;refer:to .my -kinsfolk, Lord 
Elderton,and his:daughter.”’ 

‘*Whorare also ‘Gear: friends of mine,” 
Vera observed, as she looked with pleading 
Per a pane npr etary away of this 

greatest ‘general : e _ played 
~~ NRG apeASS 
staal! dildéttotciogletnacveny-06d friend df 
mine;’ »said othe Count, ‘I am pleaeed "to 
“meet you, ssir, for shis ‘sake; »rély “epon ‘me 
doing all I can to furth interests, but I 
fear the king is inflexible; had you appeared in 


" ‘Mihbenn nefameqron 
eset me a) 


ap hen character than that of a franc tireur 
I should have a better chance of succeeding.” 

“TI also wish to join my husband,” said 
Vera; ‘you cannot imagine ¢he intense 
anxiety I have ‘snffered on his behalf; do, I 
beg, plead for us, for this gentleman more 
especially; the favour will earn onr lasting 


and deepest gratitude.” 

Vera, in herseagerness dnatieieen and laced 
pen ene ae a ox the.Cannt!ear > = and 
ooked » ingly inh ‘Olerew hich 

stherachadk etter. a Sweetie 


Fae | 


ger ;but | 4) 


{cme sat Uast. ‘In = ifew cheurs owe may the 


, aud I bevevome-act of weparation 


| to make you,whieh by. “Et -qwillesur- 
prisejyou:to learn -that ‘I ame ‘kineman s6f 


~> ae " @herasked, in astonishment. 

“Yes ate-yours by:right 
"of dew.”’ 

PN scree how tong have-you knewn 
this?” 

‘* Ever since our first meeting almost. I own 
with shame‘that'T ‘did not covfess it then, but 
I do so now willingly. My lawyer has received 
inatructions,to communicate all partienlars to 
youeand to: make restitution. How. despicable 
I -amust, ap in yonr eyes, Mrs. Beverley. 
‘Better far’ bad youlet me die. I can mever 
‘hope to réfeem my character in your eyesyor 
to meet your husband as a friend. “When ‘he 
‘knows all he will justly despise me.” 

‘Tow proud-nature like Cotswold’s it wasthe 
extreme of humiliation to make sneha con- 
fession “to ‘a ‘woman sapeas lie ‘had’ songht to 
wrong ;°sye! even to 8, 

In his calmer momentsthe had-reviewed ‘His 
past Jife.in connection’with Vera;and feltithat 
no. eould-be bitter enough ‘from :her 
lips; aud he mow stood “before .her waiting to 
hearhis sentenee-of bazishment from not-only 
her-presence, but her whole'future. 

Her, own -faults, however, had .tanght cher 
the great and holy lesson of charity ; and far 
from. feeling resentment,she .had nothing but 

ity for, one who, .in trying«to wreck her 
Fite, must .have sunk with -her toveven lower 


Sheihad commenced her ‘life, as.a wife, by 
bitterly retaliating upow her shusband, without 
affording +im.time for ex tion ; and chad 
beli him guiity.of the t.motives,.and 
thrast. herself out.of sis life, in. the pride of 
her heart, exposing both herself and .bim :to 
manifold‘and.great temptations, through which 
she had narrowly passed, but not withont in- 
flicting misery. nnhappiness ypon others. 

‘Let those ‘who are without sin cast the 
fitst stone,” was the motto she had learnt to 
—— and practice; how then could she up- 

rreda, deprived Pret k "Bev ot 
the hersél ft ivéd Prank “Beve 
hier ‘aSbdsband, ‘leaving ‘him wot bese 
the scorn and secret contumely “6f frien@s—to 
Jeadss lonely’ life, woloved,:uneared for ? 


assurance of pardon, and said,— ; 
‘“Have I not told-yen thatthe pastis blotted 





out? We must forget and forgive in this life 
’ 


Mr. Cotswold, even seventy times seven, if we 
hope to be pardoned above.” 

Tears welled into his eyes—tears of manly 
contrition and gratitude, which did him no 
shame, but came from a heart cleansed by a 
woman’s forgiveness, as he said, in a voice 
broken by emotion,— 

“You are an angel, to whom I owe not ouly 
life but reformation. It will*be my earnest 
endeavour to be worthy of your fri ip an 
esteom. May Heaven bless you, ‘and your 
wholejlife-be one of unalloyed happiness.” 

“ fyour prayer be answered,” she said, 
ferve oby ; ‘“not only for myself, -but for 

‘Atthismmoment Count Moltke.greeted them 
with a smile,— 

ean deny you nothing, 
yiko Sis daallf afraid of your 
2 ; yoowill ask 
a #and ‘your 


“ is @ 


matiam ;/in 


After muitaal adiensithe moblessoldier, who 
“by the sw: toeement German 
unity, se@kthis leave, having deeply impressed 
Vera avid her companion with his many ex- 
cellent qnalities. 


* * * * = 


The snow covered the earth like a thick 
mantle, and a.biting frost seemed to strike to 
the very marrow,boxne, as.it-was,on the.keen 
north wind,rwhich made. the sentries shiver.on 
their lonely posts,as they,paced to,and fro, 
guarding the safety.of the respective armies. 

Overhead the sky was. dark:with heayy»snow 
clouds, and-not a single.star was visible, whilst 
in the distance. the ramparts. of Paris loomed 
dimly, :and.ever and.anon.a, shell: burstwith a 
loud explosion, its flight.throngh the air:being 
marked by the burning fuse, presenting..the 
ap ance.of a streak of light. 

‘ound thewatth fires‘German soldiers sat, 
or stood, singing patriotic songs, and their 
voices blended harmoniously in that, to them, 

popular hymn, ‘The Watch on the Rhine ;”’ 
then the wearied legions jsank’to rest, and 
sleep, that counterfeit of death, sealed their 
heavy eyes, leaving them to dream of smiling 
“vineyards, pe il homes,in Germany,’ where 
‘many’a loved one ‘bent the knee in‘prayer for 
their safety. 

Vera’s last.goodbyes had been: said, and she 
‘and’ Cotswold took their-way, under care of an 
escort, towards the front, hoping that ere‘long 
they would reach’ Paris in-safety. ; 

A hoarse chalenge-of -sentries came ‘with 
startling éffect upon Vers’s ears; ‘but ‘the 
friendly answer to'the stern demand-allowed 
them to pass in safety. 

‘TPake care:of yourselves,’said'the:German 
officer, as shevbade ‘them good :night. ““You 
have a dangerous gauntlet to.ran. I wish you 
both. God ” 


‘“Doryou feel atvall:timid, Mrs. Beverley,” 
Cotswold:asked,:as.they went for ward through 
the «now, which owas ‘hard .and crisp, an 
crackled under:foot!likeso much:brashwood. 

‘Not a bit,” shewepilied ; ‘*there eam be no 
‘danger to. speak of ; «surely they -will:notfire at 
us when they peresive ‘that we'are:alone and 
cumar 


med, 
‘Please keep behind me,” he said,after a 
pause, ‘ you: will run less tisk ; not for worlds 
would I have any harm happen to you.” 
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[‘‘ GREAT HEAVENS! VERA DEAD,” CRIED VIOLET; “‘ WHEN DID 


A distance of half a mile brought them 
within ken of the French outposts; for, al- 
though the sky was overcast, the snow per- 
mitted objects to be seen distinctly. 

“Halt!” Cotswold ‘hiepered. suddenly ; 
‘one of the sentries is aiming at us.”’ 

“Speak to him,” she said, hurriedly, peer- 
ing ahead as she spoke, and catching sight of 
a kneeling figure behind a breastwork of snow. 

“We are friends of France,” Cotswold cried, 
“but we do not know the parole, or counter- 
sign.” 

There was an anxious pause, during which 
the pair expected to hear the report of the 
sentry’s rifle, and the ping of a bullet. 

But several minutes passed, and nothing 
happened, save that the soldier still knelt, 
with the rifle at the present, as if in the act of 
firing. 

“Come on,” ssid Cotswold ; ‘‘we had 
better advance, for he makes no sign, nor does 
he attempt to challenge us.” 

Making a circuit they came upon the sentry, 
who was still and motionless, as if cut out of 
stone. 

“‘There’s something wrong here,” said Cots- 
wold, as he drew a bullseye lantern from under 
his cloak; and he flashed it upon the man’s 
face, which was set and rigid, and the eyes 
fixed and staring. 

‘Frozen to death,” said Cotswold. ‘‘ Poor 
fellow ; be has died at his post with his face to 
the foe.” 

Vera shuddered as she saw the terrible sight, 
and the expression upon the dead man’s face 
haunted her for many a day to come. 

Snow now began to fall heavily, accompanied 
by half a gale, and soon obscured their vision, 
as they continued to advance. 

Cotswold now took Vera’s hand, and led her 
on, keeping straight ahead without guide or 
compass, hopeful of reaching succour of some 
kind at last. 

‘* Qui vive!” said a voice close by. 





‘Friends,’ was Cotswold’s prompt reply. 
“We have escaped from the German lines.” 

“Halt. You are my prisoners,” said the 
sentry, coming forward and seizing Cotswold, 
who said,— 

“My friend, there is no occasion to arrest 
us, we are harmless. Please do not terrify 
this lady.” 

“You must remain here,” was the stern 
reply, “until the relief arrives. You can then 
explain matters to the officer.” 

There was no help for it but to obey, and 
Vera had to stand in the piercing cold and 
blinding snowstorm for more than half-an- 
hour, until her delicate frame was almost 
numbed with the frost, and but for Cotswold’s 
friendly flask of brandy she must have suc- 
cumbed. 

At last the sound of subdued voices was 
heard, followed by the appearance of the relief, 

Cotswold, who spoke French like a native, 
told his tale to the officer, and ed that he 
would spare one of his men to conduct them to 
a place of shelter for Vera’s sake.’ 

With the proverbial gallantry of his nation 
the officer at once assented, and ordered two 
of his men to guide the pair to the nearest 
quarters. 

Vera’s limbs were so stiffened by the cold 
that she could scarcely walk at first; but she 
had a brave heart and struggled on with Cots- 
wold’s aid, who was most anxious on her. ac- 
count, 

After missing their way several times, owing 
to the blinding storm, the party reached a 
farmhouse which served as the headquarters 
of the outposts, 

Here every attention and civility was shown 
her, and blankets and greatcoats were spread 
for her near a blazing wood fire, which was fed 
with articles of costly furniture, and with doors 
and window-frames. 

She soon became drowsy and fell into a 


/ 


PRL aA 


IT HAPPEN ?”’] 


deep sleep, from which she did not awaken till 
the sun had risen. 

Coffee and rye bread and a few hard biscuits 
were all the soldiers had to offer her for break- 
fast, but she partook of the humble fare with 
relish, and felt much refreshed and able to 
resume her ease 

She felt thankful when she entered the gates 
of Paris with Cotswold, and her heart beat 
high with hope at the prospect of being re- 
united to her husband and of seeing dear Violet 
once more. 


(To be continued.) 








A very commendable movement is on foot 
with regard to the rebuilding of the block of 
houses burnt down in Wood-street. All the 
owners are being invited to meet and to form 
their offices into a great quad le with a 
court after the French fashion, which will set 
a new fashion in city architecture. The space 
saved by baving all the lifts on the outside, 
the advantage of each floor fire-proof, 
and the advantage to the city of work being 
done in quadrangles instead of in the streets, 
are put forth as good reasons for the proposed 
new cembination. 


Fiext-street and its precincts are rich in 
old associations, but the discovery in Bouverie- 
street makes a remarkable addition to our 
treasures. The workmen engaged in pulling 
down some old buildings have found the re- 
mains of the monastery of Whitefriars. 
There is the remnant of a tower, which served 
as @ foundation for many houses, and it is 
hoped that deeper down stone coffins will be 
discovered. The White Friars or Carmelite 
monks, who claimed succession from Elijah, 
founded this monastery in 1245, A thorough 
investigation may reveal even more interesting 
relics are anticipated, and all the anti- 





quarians will be agog. 
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[‘“‘ HEBE COMES THE DUCHESS,”’ CRIED ADELAIDE; ‘‘ WHAT SHALL WE DO?”’] 


A WOMAN’S VENGEANCE. 
—_—_——_——_—— 
CHAPTER I. 


“Nor love you—oh! Captain Vavasour! ” 
And she lifted her lovely, reproachful eyes to 
the other’s face, ‘‘I can’t help myself.” 

“That is a real woman’s reason,” he 
answered, laughing; ‘“‘ which means it is no 
reason at all, Do you kuow why you love 
me ?” 

‘*No,” replied Delia, hesitatingly. 

She longed to say,—‘‘ Because you are so 
kind, and handsome, and quite different to 
any man who ever wooed me before,’ but she 
was too shy to manage such a long sentence, 
and, moreover, she had a feeling thatif she 
said half what she felt it would sound like 
flattery. 

‘“« Well, then shall, I tell you?’ he asked, 
taking her face between the paluis of his hands 
and so lifting her lips to his. 

“Tf you please.” 

‘“‘ Because I love you, and there is a subtle 
sympathy between people under these circum- 
stances which attracts heart to heart, soul 
to soul.’’ 

This was very fine Delia knew, but some- 
how it made her shyer than ever, because she 
did not understand it. 

She was only a simple little country maiden, 
born a long way out of the great world whose 
wicked ways her companion knew only too 
well. She had all the grace and sweetness of 
& wild flower in the hedge, but there were 
heaps and heaps of things she did not know, 
and it was only when Captain Vavasour came 
to lodge at the farm-house she recognized her 
ignorance and began to mind it. And now 
Delia would have given ten years of her inno- 
Cent life to be a fine lady, and have creamy 
hands, flashing with diamond rings, and a 





waist that you could span, Only, she told 
herself, Captain Vavasour had begun to love 
her.as she was, and if she were different his 
love might be different too, so that it was as 
well to remain as she was, . 

Captain Vavasour had come to Dibthorp 
ostensibly to fish, and he certainly did pass 
several hours of eachday stretched fall length 
on the banks of the river, basking in the sun. 
If the float bobbed if went on bobbing until 
the fish had managed to get free again, for he 
never seemed to trouble about it, and Delia, 
who would steal out to keep him company 
when her work was done, would sometimes 
wonder why $e put his rodin at all—just as 
she gener why he had come to Dibthorp 
at all. 

For it was not a lively place by any means, 
and what little distraction he might have had 
he did not seem to care about. Sir Charles 
Trevelyap, at the Hall, left his card, and 
Captain Vavasour waited until he had seen 
him drive past one day to return the visit, and 
declined the invitation to dinner that imme- 
diately followed. 

Altogether he was an enigma to Mrs. 
Ambrose and her daughter, and fair Delia was 
becoming too much interested in the solution 
for her peace of mind. 

Mrs. Ambrose had a pretty farmhouse just 
outside of the village. Her husband hadleftitto 
her unconditionally, and as she was a capable 
woman she at once took his vacant place, 
and carried it on so well, that she was putting 
by a little every year for her two daughters. 

Marah, the elder, who was clever, and had 
been well educated, passed a good part of the 
year in London with her godmother—a Mrs. 
Lane, the widow of a solicitor. She found 
Dibthorp dull, and liked chimneys, she said; 
whilst Delia, who loved flowers and animals, 
was glad to be with her mother, and once, 
when she went to stay in Blackenburg-square, 
in Marah’s place, seemed so thoroughly 
wretched Mrs, Lane was thankful to see 





the last of her, and determined never to ask 
her again. 

Mrs. Ambrose never despised any honest 
way of making money, and therefore she was 
glad to let her pretty parlour, and the best bed- 
room when she could find a lodger. Of course 
thefurniture was not grand, but everything was 
so spotlessly clean and fresh, and Delia waited 
so pleasantly, and looked so pretty, she gene- 
rally did get a lodger, and so added something 
to the little nest-egg accumulating for her 
girls. 

But, of course, it was not in the programme 
that this lodger should flirt with Delia,and.Mrs. 
Ambrose was so totally unprepared for any such 
contingency, she was absolutely horror-struck 
when a neighbour told her one day she had seen 
Delia in the lanes with Captain Vavasour, and 
they looked exactly as if they were courting. 

‘*Courting? Rubbish!” exclaimed Mrs, 
Ambrose in her quick, decided way, “It isn’t 
likely that a gentleman such as he would care 
for a country girl like my Delia.” 

Nevertheless, directly she was alone with 
the girl she questioned her eagerly ; and Delia, 
with tears and blushes, confessed that she 
Icved Captain Vavasour with all her heart, 
and had reason to suppose he loved her. 

“ You foolish little girl,’ returned Mrs. 
Ambrose, with pain and dismay, ‘‘ can’t you 
see that he is far above such as us?” 

“Yes, I know, mother, but gentlemen do 
sometimes marry girls who are not in their 
own position if they are very much in love ; 
and Captain Vavasour isn’t rich, or he would 
have a house, you know, instead of living in 
country lodgings.’ 

‘He may have some reason for keeping out 
of the way,” answered Mrs. Ambrose, who 
made very shrewd guesses at times. 

“ Yes, I know; he told me about it,” cried 
Delia, proud of the confidence reposed in her. 
“A horse of his ran for the Derby, and he 
had backed it heavily to win. Of course it 
didn’t win—the favourite hardly ever does, he 
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says—and he lost £10,000. His brother, who 
is awfully rich, paid it for him on condition 
that he would give up horseracing for the 
future, and, in disgust, hesays, he came down 
here.” 

“ What made-him:choose Dibthorp, I won- 
der ?” . 

Delia blushed divinely up ‘to the-very edge 

chair. 

“ Ei 
hotel in the: 3 me, 5 
He asked the waiter-who I was, and found out 
we had lodgings,an® ‘thought ‘he:would come 


on to Dibthorp. “He-only-meantitomtay for «a 
week ; ; heshould-be bored to death, 
but somehow,” again, “he basstayed 
three——”’ 


«“ And employed “the time in :stealing your 
foolish little 
looking at the. girl tenderly, ‘but .regretfulky 
“Do you understand, -child, 
sorrow could come of .suchan.attachment ?” 

if she lovemmeé?’’ sa i 


and 
might *love*you he would -never you, 


dear. Supposing-be did even make such «a 
sacrifice, you would not feel-at home amongst 


his people, and then he.would get ashamed |; 


of his little .country wife, and break your 
heart.” 


** Oh, an@ither ! -you don’t know -how,good }, 


Terme a Captain Vavaseur 
the «meant swelleafter all. **.: 


wait. 


and niesheds !”exclaimed Delia, indignantly. 

‘*T can uriderstand that he .seems all ‘that 
to you, dear, and“means,pethaps, now, to be 
honeurable ; ;but.-éf-conrse -his er would 
expect to be sonsdlted iffhe has paid:his debts, 
and he would -mever consent to such-a mar- 


riage.” 

Delia lifted her pretty head with a sort of 
defiance. 

** Mother, I love him so. It would kill me 
not to believe in him; but I do—I do—with 
all my heart!” 

‘“‘ Has he ever spoken to you of marriage?” 

“No; it was only yesterday he told ame'‘he 
loved me, although I guessed it before, of 
course.” 

‘And that is-all he ever will tell -you, mark 
my words,” responded Mrs. Ambrose, whom 
experience wetihierdt prophetic. ‘*A. gentle- 
ran is ready to ‘amuse himself with any-girl, 
but when ‘it*comes to marriage he suddenly 


remembers ‘his ‘family, and heaps of other | 


reasons why he shoulin’t make her his wife. 
And so he quiétly takes himself off——” 

“ Oh! mother!” interrupted Delia, with a 
shudder, “itis'so cruélto'talk like*that.” 


taway,’’ put in Mrs. Ambrose; |: 
bat nothing but | 


peadiy ; ‘I take after:you, there, 


him a week’s notice to leave,'and meanwhile you 
shall go to Marah, who is a girl of spirit, and 
will soon lecture you out of caring for a man 
who-has no real regard*for you,” 

“I love Marah very dearly, ‘but even she. 
eouldn’t do that, now,” answered thexgirl, 
mdleer—sif I 
once like: them [like'them forever.” 

“I didn’tumeantin that sort.of way, child ; 

i D 6 inone. for 


“Lden’t forgive eadily ;and I e that 
ow triedttomurder - ew moment 
nu 98 , 


to-morrow f 


a@ moment:after 
“GZowon’t-askeyou-to,” responded Delia, aril 
‘doorbell 





:then“the front ell-rang,.and she ‘harnied. 
off ary weit. it 
CHAPTER II. 


‘““Waat is the matter, Delia?” ingnired 
Captain Vavasour ‘looking anxiously at her 


smore'than 
tainly to‘tem 











little scene in the wood that she did. Poor 
Delia’s heart began to sink. If a man in her 
own class of life had told her that he loved 
her he would also have meant -that.he wished 
to as soon as*he ceuld.or she was 
it seemed as /if‘her.mother was 
ying that gentlemen “thou; hs dif- 
ut such things, 













-~ i her face—the dumb +A 
prtoach— putehis.arm roun 

le ee tothim said sooth- 

7 i a‘know Dali that people.always 

; re:t ' st.gitl-hereabouts, 

a emails of on 

eyes “to wikor etter allewe did 
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. om I i) other, 

sho iiss “the sweet lips, 


. ‘philosophy, 


. Dewant to 

she said, witl that 

im, “for hae “had only been 
himsélf "Délia, perhaps, 


he knew, note h.cer- 
pt him “into the supreme folly of 
marrying her, Gis one chance of retrieving 
his shatsers@’fortunes was in bartering his old 
name for parvenue gold, and he could not afford 
to.be.disinterested. Delia was simply delicious, 















| and if only she had been a “Lady Adeliza,”’ 


red eyes, as she slipped in shily, with a letter | or an ‘“ honourable Miss Something,” he would 


on.a.tray, keeping her face. as. much -averted 
as she could. 

‘“‘ Nothing,” she sobbed -ont, and wenld have 
hurried.away, only that he «placed thimeelf 
against the door and barred her-exit. 





‘*T fam “talking sense, dear,” answered the | 


elder woman, gently. ‘ Isn’t it a deal .kinder 


to be candid with you ‘than’ to let you. go on 


hoping until-you can’t hope:any longer ?” 

“ What‘is itthey say about living in hope 
and dying in despair?” /said Delia, wistfully. 
“*T hope'that-won't be my fate, mother.” .4 

“It -neetn'tbe, if -you take warning in time. 
Never listen'to any. man, however honourable 
he may seem, who doesn’t mention marriage 
in the same breath -with love, because .if-he 
doesn't mean it at‘first you may be pretty 
sure he won’tmean it later.” 

The ‘tears began to gather fast in Delia’s 
April -eyes. “Her mother’s wisdom .stabbed 
her like.a sword. ‘She could trust her lover 
‘all in all,” batit was terrible to her to -hear 
that her-mother,-who wasso much-wiser.than 
herself, trusted him “not at all.” 

‘““What isthe use 6f télling me .all. this, 
now ?” sobbed “Delia. “TI ecan’tgive upleving 
him now T have'begun, can I?” 

‘* Surely you could cast.a man out of your 
heart*the ‘moment you félt sure he was un- 
worthy of your regard ?”’ 

a at a I couldn’t,” ~answered “Delia _posi- 
ively. 

Her mother looked at her keenly, and see- 
ing she was:sincere, a sort of fear took pesses- 
sion of ther, arid made her say, eagerly, 
impressively ,— 

“Delia, "you must;go away to London at 
ence! ‘How could I have’ been so blind: and 
foolish*to let matters. go so far! ‘I will. 
to Gaptain Vavasour this very night, and give 





‘People don't .cry for « ing,” che «said. 
“Has your mother been scolding:you?”’ 

‘*No; »she has .only :been -telling me cher 
mind,” answered Delia, naively. 

“That is.a distinction withont a.difierence 
in mest.cases,”’ he declared, cheerfully, “And 
I fancy it was.in yours:by-your faee. -Won’t 
you tell me all about, it?” 

‘Lcan’t, Captain Vavasour.” 

‘That's nonsense,’considering how confiden- 
tial Thave.been to you. Besides, I must-know, 
Delia, because if youare in any trouble,:per- 
heaps I may .be.able to. help.you outof it,” 

elia hesitated:a long .while, and: then» she 
blurted ont, impulsively ,— 

‘“Mother.is going to send. me :away,.be—be- 
causeof; you.” 

‘* Because .of.me?”’ flushing a, little, ‘*I 
Hr I «was such.a very -harmless :inilivi- 
du aa 

‘* Mother.thinks you are trifling,” pursued 
Delia, who, now that the.ice ae broken, felt 
her courage revive a little. 

Mes, you have been telling hersomething, 
ia?” 

‘*No ; .somebody saw us.tegether.on Sunday 
afternoon and went and told-mother.” 

‘: Let.me.see, what-werewe-doing on Sun- 
day afternoon, Delia ?” 

"We were ing.i 


“Had I? I .suppose.I t a more 

rtable for .my-arm ;..but ‘it 

was very wrong of .merto take.such .ai liberty, 

and I .don’t wonder that ‘somebody’ «was 
shocked.” 

There was.a comical.twinkle in, his.eye that 

showed him amused,.and also showed .that<he 











did not attach the same importance to the 


| 


have said how refined-looking she was ;*but-she 
was only a farmer’s daughter, poor child, and 


| though he liked-her~ more,;perhaps,*than he 


} 
{ 





‘had ever liked any woman, he could not marry 


her. 

Only in that case, he -hadno right to make 
love to her, cf course. “But then Captain 
Vavasour. had :mever' denied -himself amy:plea- 
sure, as he said himself, from thet fearef:con- 
sequenees,.and therefore it wasehardly cto: be 
expected he would;hegin.mow. Then, ‘to do 
him justice, he! never suspected Delia: of any 
strength of feeling, and fancied she would:for- 
get him as soon as he was gone. $ 

‘*So you,shall be.happy,” -he:said, smiling. 
“ Bat what was,it»you-brought me?’ and he 
suddenly withdrew/his arm,and,walked to the 
Pe on SCR Te teay, “A 


‘© The-telegraph boy:broughtit.”’ 

‘But. Captain. Vavasour hardly sheard:her, he 
was tearing open the envelope in violent:haste. 
Delia saw him flushdarklyes he-read ;then he 
suddenly -sat down, :panting, en:the nearest 
seat, and she flew to! hiswide, 

‘* You have bad news,” shessaid,anxiously, 


“ T.am.sure-you-have,”’ 
He i ;s0:to-speak, before 
he-answered h = 3 
‘*My brother has been thrown from his 
and killed, Delia—and I-am his:heir.” 


horse 
‘‘\ But he was dkiad to:you-and you-are sorry, 
I see,” said Delia, sympathetically, ‘“It was 
sudden and shocking.” 


80 ' 

‘Very sudden. and shocking,’’, he repeated, 
but iJalendbaineniidananren Will you 
go and -tell. your amether,Delia, ithat. I must 
start at-once.”’ 

« There’s:o.train until two,”-she:answered, 
ewith oqeenarnanes self-control. | “That is 
to say, if, Bs 

“ T must go: there first ;batare-you-sure ? 

“\ Quite but Leanget-you.atime-table if you 
like ” 


“ No, no, nevermind ” he responded with a 
certain impatience. «“ Two o'clock will do, and 


! 











a ed 


tm I th on ad 


‘mind; you are‘not to-grieve forme; for I shall 


‘corner he looked back to-sce Delia standing in 
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then Lean have.a chop beforeI start, and pack 
my things.comfortably. _I shall get to Rams- 

den to-night, in any case. I;ought to have) 
telegraphed back at onee, but that will do when | 








“I get to the station.” 


en suddenly he became conscious of 
Delia’s:pale looks, and.added, with an:accent 
of real tenderness, ‘‘'My dear -Delia, you 
mustn’t be troubled. I shall be eoming back | 
to you again. You know Lloeve you, and is 

not that enough.”’ 

Delialistened greedily to these words, which | 
seemed ,to print ;themselves on her heart, | 
burning themselves in; and as she lisiened | 
smile broke over her face, and a -rosy flush | 
stained even her throat. , 

“ If,you promise.me that Iam satisfied,” | 
she-said ; and -she departed withont another | 
word:to give:her orders to Mrs. Ambrose. | 

Her. mother did not conceal her satisfaction | 
when-she heard.that her lodger -~was:going. | 
It saved so much trouble andannoyance to 
bave him-leave of shis,own»accord ; and now | 
there-was.no. need.to send.Delia away. The | 
gitl-would soon recover from her infatuation, | 
oneinee return to! their former condition ; | 
whilst ‘she would-have learnt this l2ason— | 
never to take ina handsome young lodger who 
belonged.to.a world so much above their own. 

Bat’ then it ds no use(shutting -the stable 
door after the steed has flown. 

Captain: Vavasour-ate;two chops, drank half 
a bottle of -slterry,and»by this time the idog- 
— atthe doorsendit was time for:him 


‘Poor Delia, paleand sorrowful, came to bid 
good-bye ; and as:he*kissed her he took:a 


him 
Jocket-off bis chain‘and-put it into her -hand, | 4 
saying softly,— 


“Wear this always for’ my sake, Delia ; and 


soon be coming again.” 


And with this he kissed her once more lin- 
geringly, and seizing hold of his valise went 
out into the hall. He shook hands with Mrs. 
Ambrose, thanking her for her attention, made 
the little maid happy with a ‘‘golden tove- 
reign,” and ‘then jumped up into the dogcart 
anddroveaway. Just.as he wes turning the 


the porch, framed round by roses and clematis, 
and her ‘beauty struck him with a sort of 
ang. But thenext moment\ho had watted 
er @ kiss, and then he tried to think of other 
things, although the wistfdl look in Delia's 
blue eyes_ haunted him for mary.sn hour. 








| 
! 


CHAPTER IIL. 


A MontH passed, aud.when no werd or, sign 


came from Captain -Vavasour, Delia began to 
droop. Shedeolared always she was quite well 
when her mother questioned her, but her soft 
wild-rose bloom was;gone, and.her eyes looked 
hesyy—-as if they-had wept more than. sight. 

Mr. ‘Anibrose‘began to get. alarmed at last, 
and sent heraway to London, asking Mrs.Lane | 
to'take herto agood doctor there, and make | 
him tél her if anything was wrong. 

His verdict reassured’ Mrs. Ambrose. ‘There 
was no disease Of any kind, he declared, but the 
girl was a_little weak, and ihe. should recom- 
mend Dagger esate 4ir,.and to be outdoors :all 
day. .Délia. was-sent for home, and Marah 
went with: her, and tried hard to cheer her up. 

She: had heard from Délia; herself the story 








3 Not when you know I shall. be /so, glad .to 
‘0? 

“You can’t want.todeave us, Delia,” 

‘Tam only.a poor little foolish thing,<end 
you won’t miss me long,’ shevsaid, ‘aad I.am 
so dreadfully tired, Marah. Sometimes/I feel 
as if I were fast dying of weariness, ‘but:I 
know all the-while that:if .he.~were.to come I 
should want-to.live directly,’’ 

There was'no. reasoningdown such a terrible 
infatuation.as this, and .Maxab said.ene day 
io: Mrs. , when they were alene,— 

“Can we do nothing for .Delia, «mother? 
Bopposing I were to write:to Capiain Vava- 
sour »”» 

‘\T have thonght of that, too,”’-was-theireply, 
‘* bat one is loathto.humiliatethe ;poor) child, 
and ifthe really :cared for her. he ,would..have 
ceme-back as soonas.he-had settled his affairs, 
and asked her to be his wife, I felt sura-he 
was. trifling with her: fromthe very:first.” 

‘Bat you.see, mother, we can’t afford.to 
think of our pride. Deliais.dying.”’ 

‘Delia is dying ?’’. repeated :her mother, 
with a. horror:that.showedshe had. been blind- 
ing her,eyes.te.theitruth. ‘“Why the doctor 
in, London-said.there-was nothing the matter 
with her but weakness.” 

‘‘ Bat that .was four months-ago,.amd she 
has, been growing-worserever since. If nothing 
is:done she-.won’ti be here.at Christmas.” 

‘Mrs. Ambrose flung,up her-arms in despair. 
Delia: had .always:been her favonrite .vhbild, 
because.she.had.heen-with ther .so mawch xza0re 
than.Marah ; .and,;moreover, needéd:her:more 
than her active. capable -sister, and: at ;the 
thought of .losing her she {cried out :in her 


espair,— 

‘‘ Tt isthat.man who-has killed .aer—curse 
him! Oh, Marah,-can’t -we,punish him? .I 
would tear his eruel.heart out of -his body.if 
Icould. She-was so.innocently happy.before 
she ever saw him,and now whatis she, poor 
heart?’’ 

‘‘A mere wreck,’returned Marah, with 
sombre fury. ‘‘Ob, mother, -wewill punish 
him-somehow,.uniess.he comes. But, perhaps 
he never.dreams.that Delia cared ‘for .him .s0 
much;.and-would.make.atenement if he could. 
Let us, give him.a:chance :before:-we:condemn 
him, and thenrif -he fails. us, woe, betide him, 
that,is.all.” 

Marah's eyes »gleamed, ‘her crimson “lips 
closed witha snap. She looked-forthe, moment 
like some beautiful tigress; ready to,epring,on 
her prey. 

Mrs. Ambrose, glanced:at her «admiringly,-as 
she answered ,— 

‘* Aye, woe. betide-him ! .But do you know 
avhere to-write, Marah:?”’ 

‘‘ Delia: gave :me-the mame .of.his,elub,.and 
allgentlemen have their:letters.forwarded.”’ 

‘ Then.write-at once,”.exclaimed Mrs. Am- 
brose, with feverish .impatience. “‘ We cau’t 
let the child perish before.our.eyes.” 

‘¢ Of course wercan;t,” -replied:. Marah, only 
4oo,pglad .to .cbtain.her mother's consent, I 
will.write.at.onee,and-take.the letter to the 
post: myself,.to make “sure .it.goes—only Desia 
amustn’tiknow.” 

But it almost seemed as if Delia ; 
what they:wereabout, or had. overheard:their 
conversation, for she began .to ask eagerly 
when the post came in, if there swere.any 
Jetters, aud »would sigh painfully when» they 
told her not. 

For a.aweek—a fortnight; passed, and. there 
game no reply, and:when the-letter came back 


of her trouble, and resolved to cure her, if it | to them ‘through the .dead letter offiee Mrs. 
were possible. But-she did not know what a | Ambrose began.to-feel. that Delia ‘was doomed. 
hard taskshe had undertaken. Delia listened | They had written to Mrs. Lane.imthe mean- 


sil 
proms. | to -all her 


ts, and almost | time toaskher#to make inquiries. about.Gap- 


argumen 
to agree with. her that-a man who had tain .Vavasour,-:but..she.had -been .unable .to 
behayed as Captain Vavasour had hehaved | obtain any information; and now,.the last 


was not worthy of any woman's love; but the 
next minute she would say passionately, — 
‘IT don’t care: whether he is worthy or.un- 


hope .gone, .they -had only to »smooth poor 
Delia's road-to the tomb. 


Their’ one ; 
worthy ;.I love him just “the same,.and if-he | death. happy.release, and:kept.cn repeat- 
doesn’t come “Lshall aie sige . " inns 

“ Dehia—darling,don’ t, 
‘Way,’pleaded»Marah. ‘“ Weean't spare-you, }you -would never-want .to 
mother-and I,” hour,” 


2 ” 
. 





ing,— 
inthathorrible| ‘'I am so glad to go; if yon. knew. how: glad 


Pp me awingle 


One day, when the end was very near, she 

said to Marah,— 
« “T-want you ito bury me just close to ‘the 
big holly bush in the churchyard, because he 
said once he hoped-to lay there if he died at 
Dibthorp, and Marah,—” 

“ Yes, my dar ix ” 

‘*You mustn’t think I have been ‘altogether 
foolish, for he did say that day +he left, ‘ You 
mustn’t be troubled. .I-shall becoming ‘back 
to youagain. You knowl love you,and is not 
that enough ?’” 

‘* The. more scoundrel he!” flashed Marah, 

indignantly. 
‘"Heaneant.to.come back then, I have no 
rdoubt,’’: Delia:hastened to add, ‘‘but his friends 
persuaded him;not, or he thought I didn’t 
really care for-him very much. As we ‘don’t 
‘know his motives,;we oughtn’t to judge him.” 

‘*T don’t want:to know his. motives, I judge 
him by.his-actions,” replied Marah, who would 
have done everything: else for Delia : but-epeak 
well , of in 'Vavasour, ‘If he.knew he 
couldn’t-maarry on he had no right.to, try and 
make -you.lovethim.” 

‘“No, but.Iram.glad he idid, -anyhow, for I 
had a) whole. fortnight of happiness, Marah, 
and that.was:better.than nothing at-all.” 

“But your fortnight’s ‘happiness cost you 
very dear.” 

“Not toodear. Iwas just like-some foolish 
creature L.read~of onee-who -fell in. love with 
the:sun; and-wanted the-sun:to come and-see 
-her, . Of, course’ his kisses burnt her.all up, 
but .I daresay she.died happy, like: me, for 
there is some happiness which is much too 
beautiful.to.iast,”’ 

‘“\ If: you. can forgive “him,;| Delia, .1).cannot. 
._He. has made a demon.of,me—for,whereas I 
-was-an innocent-girl:a‘few months ago, now I 
feel sometimes as.if I could murder the wretch 
»who has, killed. my-darling.”’ 

“Try not to feel like that,” she pleadel. ‘I 
don’t mind, Marah.” 

“ Because-you are. an angel, If I had been 
wronged as you have,.do-ycu suppose I ‘shouli 
have been satisfied to.die.unavenged ?” 

“TI hope so, Marah——”’ 

‘And I ‘hope not,” .answered her sister,” 
almost fiercely. 

A thin. little.hand.stole into: hers, and ‘Delia 
looked at her beseechingly out of her ‘hollow, 
dim eyes. 

“ 1f you -were.as near the Unseen: Land:as I 
.am,;Marah,-you wouldn’t mind all these things. 
And then, supposing he.bad ‘married.-me, and 
been:disappointed and .ashamed when he-had 
to introduce.me.to: the-world,-shouldn’t I have 
suffered far more than I suffer now? Indeed 

.it.is-best-as it;is,dear. I don*tfancy.I should 
have lived .to.make old, bones.in-any.case, and 
I:am just:tired oat,you see. You'lhstay with 
mother,and :be a, comfort to -her,so that she 
won’t.miss. me.-after -a. bit, and -it-will'be so 
quiet..there under :the. holly |bush—-no more 
sorrow, mo more suffering,” 

‘“ My darling, what.did.yourever know of 
sorrow.and. suffering until he.came?” 

‘‘No; but then I hadneverknowmany great 
happiness either,” responded Delia, loyal to 
the last. ‘Reople .must)pay for their ples- 
sures.” 

‘*But not such a heavy priee as you. have 


‘“‘One can’t.choose,:as.a rule ;.but.I ‘have 
had:my wish, at-any rate, for.I always prayed 
I might die rather than have to. liveiwithou‘ 
him.” 

‘And now, darling, you mustn’t talk-any 
more,’ Marah said, seeing .hew ‘white she 
looked. ‘rWon’t,you try.to:sleep-a little?” 

“Yes, I'll try,”..answered ‘Delia, ‘with the 
sweet submissiveness: that made her dearer 
than..ever. to-her.mot*er.and Marah ; and-she 
closed her eyes and kept .quiterstill. 

Bat.in .an.hoar’s time. she opened them 

in, and;said. ly,— 

“ Mayn’teL again .now, Marah? You 
see I can’t sleeppand.I, seem to‘have-so. much 
to..say. .Look -here”—and she epee her 

oeket 





_night-dress.to show Marah a gold sus- 
pended. round. her.neck.by+a. narrow ‘cord, just 
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long enough to reach to her heart, “I want 
this buried with me.” 

= began to‘sob, she could not help her- 
self. 

Delia’s wasted hand sought hers caressingly, 
but she showed no eign of emotion herself, 
unless it might be by the nervous pressure of 
her thin fingers, 

“You promise, Marah?” 

“Yes, dear, I promise.” 

“ He gave it to me—the day he left.” 

“ Yes, I know——” 

Delia’s hand was over her mouth now. 

“You were going to add—‘Curse him!’ 
Marah, I saw it in your eyes—but you know 
how it pains me to have you blame him, and 

rhaps, after all, it;was only I who was wrong. 

ot knowing gentleman’s ways I might have 
taken things that a lady in his own class would 
have laughed over too seriously.” 

“* When a man tells a woman he loves her 
it means the same thing in every class, unless 
he happens to be a scoundrel—and I fancy, for 
all their boasting about their good blood, there 
are more gentlemen scound than common 
scoundrels after all. I don’t know a single 
farmer who would have treated you as Captain 
Vavasour has done—tried to win your love, 
and then left you to die.” 

“ Perhaps he didn’t try, Marah.” 

“You are always making excuses for him 
out of or el heart, dear ; but I ex- 
pect he will be judged up in Heaven if he is let 
off on earth—and he shouldn’t wait so long for 
a if my power only equalled my 
wi Ry 
“Oh! Marah,” she murmured reproachfully. 

“TI should think it if I didn’t say it dear, 
but I ought not to pain you, I know. Forgive 
me Delia,” and she kissed her tenderly. ‘ You 
know I must always speak my mind.” 

ge was a long pause, and then Delia 
said,— 

“ Where is mother?” 

“She is getting ready for church, dear. I 
thought you could spare her.” 

“ Quite well—poor mother! ” 

And Delia sighed. 

“ How sweet the bells sound,’ she added, 
presently. 

‘*I wonder if they have bells in Heaven, 
Marah.” 

“ They have beautiful music, we know.” 

“Yes, and I fancy I can hear it sometimes 
when I am lying here half a-sleep, as if the 
angels were singing to me.”’ 

She looked out of the window, dreamily, to 
the blue arch of sky overhead, and then she 

“Tam glad Iam not dyingin the summer 
when the flowers are out, and everything is so 
beautifal, although I know it will be far 
lovelier up there, of course. Still I did love 
the flowers so, and that day in the wood when 
he told me he loved me he gathered a great 
bunch of wild roses to put in my hair and 
dress. He always'said I reminded him of a 
wild rose, because of my soft, pink colour. And 
I am so white, Marah.” 

“* All through him.” 

Delia did not notice this speech. Her eyes 
were still fixed on the sky, whilst her thoughts 
were far away. 

Lying thus the heavy eyes presently closed, 
and Delia slept—Marah still holding her hand, 
and scarcely breathing lest she should break 
her slamber. 

When she roused presently her mind wan- 
dered a little, and Marah sent off in all haste 
for the village doctor. 

“Tcan do nothing,” he said, when he saw 
her. ‘ Theend is very near.” 

‘ What do you mean by near?” asked Marah, 
forcing herself to speak calmly, though her 
heart was ready to break. 

I don’t think she will see another day.” 

“Impossible!” cried Marah, despairingly. 
‘Can nothing be done, Dr. Dale?” 

He shook his head decidedly. 

“Your sister’s case has been hopeless from 
the first, simply because she would not try to 
live. At starting there was nothing radically 





wrong, and it seemed asif tonics could have 
cured her in no time, but nothing I could give 
her had the smallest effect for the reason I 
have justtold you. A patient must help us or 
we can do very little.” 

“Then she has just been murdered ?” cried 
Marah, fiercely. 

Dr. Dale turned and stared at her. 

“« What do you mean?” he said. 

“Not by you. I didn’t mean that. I know 
you have done all you could, Dr. Dale, but 
the person who robbed her of all desire to live 
was her murderer.” 

Dr. Dale had heard in the village how Cap- 
tain Vavasour had courted Delia Ambrose, 
and his sudden departure had caused a good 
deal of gossip, which had also reached his ears. 
Therefore he thought he understood Marah’s 
Perr accusation, and answered sooth- 
ingly,— 

“Yes, but I don’t think your sister had a 
very strong constitution, Miss Ambrose.” 

‘“*T know, but you said you could have cured 
her if she had wanted to live.” 

‘So I could then, but there might have been 
somet' else later. Of course, if she had 
had much stamina mental trouble couldn’t 
have killed her.” 

“TI don’t understand what you mean,” ex- 
claimed Marah, suddenly remembering that 
she must defend the poor girl’s secret. ‘‘ Delia 
was one of the most fortunate girls I knew! ” 

“No doubt,” he answered gravely. “I wish 
I could help you, Miss Ambrose, but as I can’t, 
and Pratt's wife is very ill, and wants me, I 
will go to her if you will let me.” 

“Tell me first of allif thereis anything we 
can do to make her death easier, Dr. Dale?” 

“You need not be anxious about that; she 
is dying of weakness, and will go off like one 
falling asleep. Only keep with her, for the end 
may come at any moment now.” 

“ Thank you,” Marah said. “I always prefer 
to know the truth.” 

And she conducted Dr. Dale to the door, 
and then went back to Delia. Half-an-hour 
later Mrs. Ambrose returned from church, and 
had scarcely need to be told what had gone on 
in her absence, for there was a fey shadow 
on Delia’s face which comes only once, and 
she had hardly strength to smile. 

However, she rallied a little towards even- 
ing, and lay watching the fire wistfully as it 
flared and danced in the wide, old-fashioned 
grate. Once she said,— 

“ The earth isa pleasant place for those who 
are happy, mother—isn’t it ? lused to think once 
upon a time it was nice to be alive, but now I 
would rather get away, and be at peace,” 

They did not contradict her—she was too far 
gone—and since nothing could save her it was 
well she should be satisfied with her lot. Only 
it seemed a pity she should be so necessary to 
their happiness if she herself were longing for 
release like a captive bird. 

When midnight struck the two watchers 
noted that her face had grown more shadowy 
still, but she lingered on until early morning, 
and then, when the day was at its darkest and 
coldest, she awoke out of a sort of a dose, and 
said, faintly,— 

“ Are you there, mother—Marah ?” 

They both bent forward that she might see 
them better. 

“ Good-bye, dears,” she said ; ‘‘ don’t grieve 
-—I am so glad to go.” 

There came a long pause, and they thought 
she was already gone, when she opened her 
eyes agcin full upon Marah, and said,— 

“You will forgive him, dear—I am sure he 
didn’t understand.” 

Even at such a moment Marah could not 
lie, and promise what was required of her. 

Fortunately Delia could not wait, and 
having just lifted herself to smile at them both 
she fell back upon her pillow dead. 

Mrs. Ambrose, who hardly realised her loss 
as yet, closed the sweet eyes with a reverent 
hand, whilst Marah stood up, and said, with 
sombre passion,— 

‘““We know whose work this is, mother, 
don’t we? And, so help me Heaven, if the 





opportunity ever comes, I wi!l puuish that 
max until I make him taste some of the bitter- 
ness he has brought upon us. That r 
creature would have been alive now, and her 
own happy self, if she had never seen Captain 
Vavasour.”’ 

“Ah! if—there are so many ‘ifs’ in life, 
Marah. We've got to bear our sorrow, my 
dear, and there’s no use in blaming others for 
what can’t be helped.” 

‘*Tt could have been helped.” 

“In the beginning—but that is past and 
done with now, and the thing that becomes us 
is resignation.” 

‘« And revenge,” muttered Marah, between 
her white teeth. 

Mrs. Ambrose did not hear— she was smooth- 
ing Delia’s shapely young limbs for burial— 
and her tears were falling fast upon the un- 
conscious face, which looked pinched and 
drawn just now, but would soon soften into 
white loveliness and angelic grace. Marah 
was too overcome to aid her, but when it was 
quite light she went into the garden, and 
gathered “some snowdrops and winter roses, 
and made a diadem of them for the young 
head. She, indeed, was growing chill by this 
time, for it laid against her heart, aud the 
lips were beginning to smile again, and it was 
possible to realise Delia as an angel in Heaven. 
i By the next Sunday Delia lay in her quiet 
grave‘under the holly tree, and} Mrs. Ambrose 
and Marah ee for departure. The 
former had let her farm, feeling as if she 
could not remain at Dibthorp alone, and Mrs. 
Lane’s failing health made it impossible that 
Marah should leave her altogether. Therefore 
it seemed a good place for . Ambrose, who 
had a sufficient income to join Mr. Lane in 
housekeeping, and as soon as everything was 
settled Marah carried; her mother away with 
her. 

Be sure their last visit in Dibtho 
the churchyard where poor Delia, ‘* 
fitful fever, slept well.” 

A month after their departure a gentleman 
drove into Dibthorp, and put up at the vi-lage 
inn, where he was promptly re ized as Mrs. 
Ambrose’s summer lodger. e looked re- 
markably well and cheerfal, and after ordering 
luncheon to be ready for him in an hour, 
strolled off towards the Court Lodge with an 
expression of pleased anticipation on his face. 

e had kept away six months to cure Delia 
of any foolish fancy she might have had, and 
now he had come to redeem his promise, 
bringing with him such gifts as please a 
woman’s eye—silk dresses and jewellery—with 
which he was to buy forgiveness if he had done 
any wrong. 

But he could not believe he had, for surely 
he had said no more to her than he had said to 
heaps of women who had but laughed in his 
face, It was true he had kissed Delia, but 
then this was a liberty you might venture to 
take witha farmer’s daughter without its 
meaning anything, and really the child was 50 
pretty she tempted you beyond your strength. 

These thoughts were in the young man’s 
mind as he strolled in a leisurely way towards 
the farmhouse, noting with a smile the banks 
of the river where he had many sum- 
mer afternoons, and the old wood where he 
had once strolled with pretty Delia. _ 

“She was a sweet little thing,” he said to 
himself, musingly, ‘‘and it is just 2 pee I 
might have regretted it much if I had married 
her, although the idea never entered into my 
head ; but, as a rule, such marriages are a 
terrible folly, for it stands to reason the girl 
can’t know how to behave in a world of which 
she has no experience. They talk about fine 
instincts, and Delia was, no doubt, very refined 
for her class, but the cloven foot would have 
peeped out, of course, if one had been very in- 
timate with her. I daresay she is engaged to 
some sturdy young farmer by this time, and 
will make him a most excellent wife.” 

He finished his reverie in the porch of the 
Court Lodge, where Delia had stood to wave 
him a last farewell, and thought of this as he 
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maid-servant appeared—but not the little 
maid to whom he had given a sovereign at 
parting, and in answer to his question said 
Peas Mics. Ambrose was gone, 

“‘Gone!’’ repeated the young man in a tone 
of surprise. ‘“ Where?” 

“To London town, sir, I believe, but mistress 
could give you the address, I am sure, if you 
wanted it.” 

“No, thank you—I should have liked to see 
her and Miss Delia Ambrose if they had 
been here, but as they have left it is of no con- 
sequence. I suppose they will be coming 
back again one of these days?”’ 

“I don’t think so, sir. Master has taken 
the farm. Mrs. Ambrose can’t abear herself 
at Dibthorp ever since Miss Delia’s death—”’ 

The other started as if he had been shot. 

“ Delia’s death—you can’t mean that Mrs, 
Ambrose’s second daughter is dead! ”’ 

‘Indeed, sir, she is, this two months or 
more. If you’d come through the churchyard 
you’d have seen her grave just under the 
holly-tree.’’ 

He reeled for a minute like a drunken man, 
and it was in quite a broken voice he managed 
at last to say,— 

‘¢ What did she die of, do you know.” 

“ Of nothing particular, sir—only weakness. 
The doctor said she woulda’t try to live—” 

“ Had she had any trouble then?” 

“I’ve heard say she was in love with a 
gentleman who lodged with Mr. Ambrose 
once, and he deceived her,’’ answered the 
girl, unconscious of the pain she was giving. 
“ At any rate, she was never herself after he 
went away—and kept fading very gradual 
until she died.”’ 

The yo’ man slipped half-a-crown into 
her hand, and then hurried away to the church- 
yard, and stood by Delia’s grave, with hot tears 
gathering in his dark eyes. 

‘Tt can’t be true that she died through me,”’ 
he kept saying to himself, and yet his heart was 
very heavy, as he recalled many words she had 
spoken, all showing the warmth and tenderness 
of her feelings. ‘Only how could I have sup. 
posed she would remember me after I was 
gone? Women never do.” 

He felt it hard he should have happened on 
one who was different to the rest, but he was 
deeply touched, too, by poor Delia’s fidelity 

He even knew why she had to lie under 
the holly tree, and he felt like a monster as he 
went slowly back to the inn, paid for the 
luncheon he could not eat, and then returned 
to town, a wiser and sadder man for his visit 
to Dibthorp. 





CHAPTER IV. 


“ Waata lovely woman! do you know who 
sheis?” inquired Lord Ramsden, turning to a 
young man at {his side, who was a fashionable 
dandy, and always boasted that he knew every 
débutante as soon as she came out. 

They were idling an hour away in Rotten 
Row, watching the équestriennes as they cantered 
past, and commenting freely ou their looks and 
riding when the lady in question—a splendid 
brunette—drew up close beside them, and 
looked at them both with calmly critical eyes. 

“Don’t know, I’m sure—never saw her 
before,” returned the Honourable Percy ; “a 
dooced handsome woman though !” 

“And looks as thoroughbred as her horse,’ 
pursued Lord Ramsden. “I must find ont 
hte vy she ‘hails from,’ or I shan’t sleep to- 
hight.”’ 

“T daresay she’s an American,” said the 
Honourable Percy, feeling that this was an 
easy way of accounting for the mysterious 
Stranger. “ There's shiploads of them always 
coming over.’’ 

“And why not?” inquired Lord Ramsden, 
{aughing, for he spoke in quite an aggrieved 

ne. 

“Tf you had four unmarried sisters you 
wouldn’t ask that question. The Americans 
carry off such a lot of prizes in the matri- 
monial market they leave nothing much for 
our girls.” 


“Pshaw! my dear fellow, our girls get 
married, too. Don’t be so desponding.” 

‘ It’s enough to make one,” drawled Percy, 
“for I’m always on daty, and I’m coming to 
the age now when a man likes a quiet dinner 
athis club, and a rubber afterwards a dooced 
deal better than balls.” 

‘Come, you are only eight-and-twenty.” 

‘*In actual years; but you see I have lived 
so fast I am forty in feeling.” 

‘* Nonsense !” 

“?Pon my word, but how that girl s'ares at 
you, Ramsden. She can’t have fallen in love 
with you at first sight; for I suppose the dear 
creatures fall in love sometimes as well as us.’’ 

*“T don’t know, But I can’t say that the 
expression of her eyes suggested such an agree- 
able thought as that. If I had ever seen her 
before I should say she had some spite against 
me.” 

“ Perhaps ste thinks we were staring at her 
rudely.” 

“ Were we, then ?’’ 

“No; a cat may look at a king—and she 
must be accustomed to any amount of ad- 
miration.”’ 

The handsome equestrienne, who seemed to 
have paused merely to look at Lord Ramsden 
as it appeared, gave her horse its head now 
and galloped off, with a flush on her face that 
added to her beauty, and made everyone turn 
to wonder whom she could be. Lord Rams- 
den watched her until she was out of sight, 
and then somehow he sighed a little as he 

“Do try and find out something about her, 
Percy ; one ought to know, I am sure.” 

‘Very well,” the Honourable Percy replied ; 
and then he nodded to Lord Ramsden and 
went off to speak to a lady in one of the chairs, 
and the young earl was alone. He lingered 
for half-an-hour hoping the fair rider would 
return, and he should have another glimpse of 
her face, but at the end of this time he began 
to understand that she had left the Row, and 
sauntered off in search of his carriage. 

That evening, as he was dining quietly alone, 
a whist-party on the tapis for later, the Honour- 
= Percy broke ,in upon him like a whirl- 
wind. 


‘“‘ Eureka—Eareka !”’ he cried, and dropped 
into a chair, panting. ‘‘I have just found out 
all about your fair friend.” 

* Have you dined, Percy?” 

“ No, I haven’t had time yet.” 

“‘ Well, then, draw your chair up to the table ; 
they shall bring back the soup, and whilst you 
are eating you shall tell meall abont my fair 
friend, as you are pleased to call her.” 

The Honourable Percy devoted himself to his 
dinner for a few minutes, drank two glasses of 
sherry, and then, much refreshed and cheered, 
he began his story,— 

‘“‘ Well, you know, after I left you this morn- 
ing I inquired right and left of people if they 
knew who she was, and those who had noticed 
her at all seemed sure she wasastranger. But 
half-an-hour ago I happened on old Colonel 
Bagthorpe, and directly I began to describe 
her he said at once, ‘I know quite well who 
you mean, she’s a Miss St. Maur, and 
tremendously rich, They say she has a 
million, but that won’t quite go down. However, 
there’s no doubt she has £300,000 at the least, 
and that’s enough for any reasonable woman.’ 
‘Only she oughtn’t to be handsome too,’ I said, 
‘it isn’t fair, for I was thinking of the poor 
girls, you see, ‘I suppose she oughtn’t ’ he'said, 
‘but I daresay’she doesn’t object to the combin- 
ation. You know who has taken her up, I 
suppose?’ ‘ Havn’t the least idea.’ ‘The old 
Duchess of Warminster. She is to present her 
next Tuesday, and will catch her for the Marquis 
if she can, of course ; but you can see the girl 
isn’t a fool by her face, and I don’t expect she 
will allow herself to be caught for an idiot like 
poor Ashford.’ ‘* There,” concluded the Honour- 
able Percy ; ‘“‘ you know as much as the Colonel 
knows now, and if you want to make Miss St. 
Maur’s acquaintance you will have to cultivate 
the duchess’s. It would be a trying ordeal, fo, 








she is an old odious old woman, but I daresay 





I should make up my mind even to that if I 
were a marrying man.” ; 

“ What makes you think I am a marrying 
man?” 

“ Because it’s your duty to be. You have 
a oe old title, two unencumbered estates, 
and, of course, you must have an heir.” 

“T suppose I must one of these days,”’ re- 
plied Lord Ramsden, philosophically. ‘‘ But I 
like my present life too well to hurry.” 

‘There I think you are wrong, because it’s 
the sort of thing that ought to be done in good 
time if it is done at all. A fellow gets into set 
bachelor ways later, and then he isn’t likely to 
be happy.” 

“Are you sure he ever is happy under any 
app ae ?” asked Lord Ramsden, cynic- 
ally. 

**One sees marriages sometimes that turn 
out well,” 

* Does one? Iam glad to hear you say so, 
as such a fate is hanging overme. ButI am 
afraid I have lost my illusions as far as women 
are concerned. I knew a pretty little girl, 
once a farmer’s daughter, who was as pure 
and tender and sweet as the ideal wife one 
has dreamt of,’ continued Lord Ramsden, a 
shadow coming into his eyes, ‘but that was 
only one.” 

“IT suppose she was one of the flowers that 
are born to blush unseen,” answered the 
Honourable Percy, lightly. ‘But why didn’t 
you marry her?” bias 

“ She wasn’t in my own station of-life. She 
was the daughter of a woman I lodged with 
when Firefly let me in for £10,000 worth of 
damages by losing the Derby, and my brother 
paid the debt for me on condition that I sold 
off my horses and ~— quiet. She was singu- 
larly refined for her class, but it wouldn’t have 
done——”’ 

‘* And so you tore yourself away!” 

‘* My poor brother died just then, you know, 
and I came into everything.” — b 

“ Which made such a marriage still more 
inexpedient.” 

“ Perhaps—but I don’t know what made me 
talk about it, for it was a sorrowful story, and 
I am afraid I was not altogether blameless, I 
had been in the habit of flirting with every 
pretty woman I came across, and it never 
occurred to me she would take it more seriously 
than the rest. I forgot that she was so simple 
and innocent, poor child! A spade meant a 
spade to her.” 

He paused here, evidently moved; and the 
Honourable Percy, who was a good-hearted 
fellow, in spite of his affectations, pretended to 
bs engrossed in a paté. But presently he 
said, without looking off his plate,—‘* What 
was-the end of your little romance.” 

- ‘€The poor girl died,” answered Lord Rams- 
den, shortly. 

‘* Is it possible to die of love?” 

‘‘Not for triflers like us, but I can under- 
stand that trouble might weaken a naturally 
delicate girl.” : 

‘“‘ Weaken, yes, but not kill.” 

“In this case she died, and I hope and pray 
you may be right—that I had nothing to do 
with it, but sometimes I feel so badly about it 
that, upon my word, if I could hear she had 
come to life again I would marry her straight 

ff, ” 

Of course this was a safe promise, as Deli® 
slept soundly enough in Py churchyard, 
but he was quite sincere; for the poor girl's 
sad fate had been a great weight on his mind, 
and often in the dead of the night he would 
rouse suddenly to hear these whispered words,— 

“You killed me. But for you I should have 
been alive now, and happy.” 1 

He could not tell what haa made him think 
so much of Delia this day, but somehow she 
seemed to be present with him even when 
he was speculating about Miss St. Maur, who, 
asa fashionable beauty and a great heiress, 
could bear no sort of affinity with the simple 
village belle. But there is no accounting for 
such impressions; and though Lord Ramsden 
drank far more than his wont that night to 
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drown care; he could'not even dim: the: vivid- 
ness of the tender, beseeehing faee; nor forget 
for-‘an instant that she was dead through ‘him, 


CHAPTER .V. 


For more than a:weelo Lord Ramsdew tried 
vainly to obtwitten: intoodwotiom to) Miss: St. 
Maur. Hie even introduved himeelt to: the: 
Duvhess«of Warminster asa fiiend of her son, 
whom he certainly had: meta .few’times, and 
sincerely despised; but. though she was very 
civil she di@not invite hin::te' come and:see: 
her, or introduce him to Miss St. Maur. 

At the drawing-room he caught a glimpse of 
the new beauty; w had:been pleased. 
to approve, thus establishing beyond contro- 
versy her right to the title, and.she was present 
at the state concert afterwards, under the, old 
duchess's ‘wing, but: he could not-see that-any- 
one:spoke:to her, and he:-heard.the, former tell 
the lady by whem. she sat that. she. expected. 
dear Ashford home in. a, few days, whereupon. 
the other -responded. in a signifioent tone, ‘ L, 


suppose do,” 

ae Sen ol had.given up: going,.to. balls; 
since his brother’a death, bat. he begam. to 
accept all the invitations he received now, in 
hopes of. meeting, Miss St.. Maur. But it 
seamed.as if she were not fond of these gaities, 
for though he saw her sometimes: at. the opera, 
and heard of her at quiet soirées,he never-met 
her-at a simgle-badll. 

He would. have gone. on like. tis. for weeks, 
perhaps, she: evading: him. like. a. will-o’-the- 
wiap, only, tliat. fortune favoured: him. in. a 
wondérful wayi She was riding ome morning 
early in. the: Row. before. there were: many 
people; there,, when.a tall, powerfal chestnut 
horse which was being exercised bya groom 
suddenly took fright, and camedown upon Miss 
St. Maur like a-whirlwind. 

Her own horse was unusually fresh, and natur- 
ally high-spirited, and, when it heard the thud of 
the other's hoofs, and its panting. breath, it 
became. almost mad with excitement, Miss 
St. Maur patted and soothed it,.and did her. 
best to keep,it under. control, but Lord Rams- 
den knew how the: contest must end’ unless he 
could get to:the animal's head, and was hurry- 
ing, to:the resene when: the animal suddenly 
reared high up into the. air, and Miss St. Maur 
slipped_.off and lay in am heap on the ground: 

Fortunately ‘she fell clear of* the horse’s 
hoofs, and he did not touch her as he scampered 
wildly off—but as:she might have been hurt 
in auother. way he felt his heart sink as he 
sprang, out of the saddle, giving the rein to his 
groom, and knelt dowa by her side, 

He saw at once that she was alive, carga 
she. lay so stil]; andin about:a minute ihe 
brief faintess passed off, and she opened her 
glorious dark eyes full upon him as ‘she leant 
against his arm. To-his*surprise~a: strange 
expressiorr of ‘anger "pro over her~ face, and 
she shuddered herself upright; asshe said,— 

“Thank you, I am quite well now: | Where 
is my horse?” 

“Tt has. followed the other; I fancy; bat you 
need’ not’ be anxious; *it* will’ be caught; no 
doubt; befére it does-any harm” 

_““T hopeso,” she said; making: an~ effort: to’ 
rise; but she was-shakenand alarmed, if ‘not 
hurt, and had to accept his aid in spite of 


h 
h 


“ T hadbetter fetch you. a.cab,”’ he observed: 
‘Ifyou wouldinotmind-getting overthe fence 
you could sit) down. on: the seat’ opposite 
whilst I go—and there would’ not’ be far for 
you to-walk” 

‘Thank you--I will’ try,” she» answered, 
and began to walk, but stopped’ presently with: 
2 look of pain in-her eyes, and cheeks. 
‘“T am freid: my: foot’ isa: little sprained-or- 
something; it: hurts) me when Iemove/” she4 
added, reluctantly; “ I shall never beableto 
5et so far asthefence,”’ 

_, There was'a@ dilemma. As-far as» Lord 
=\amsdén was: concerned: he- wished! nothing \ 
better than to prolong: the-interview, bat: he 


‘awd suck stories» make a great’ sensation in 
society, By noon’ tlie nextday it weuld’be- 
all ove? fashionable Londén thet Miss:8t; Maur 
hed fallée: off her horse; and been assisted by 
Lord Rameden; whe had‘carried her: home in 
his‘arms; &6., &o: 

A. story never loses in.theteHing, of course; 
and Miss St. Maur-was so much the subject of 
curiosity and interest’ at’ the moment an 
details c mcerning her would have beer greeitily 
welcome]. He looked. about hiny for~some 
— of’ oy tpn Uh hee if‘ in Sonia 
to peal, he cel ‘ mc 
tcitranedietioens leading Miss- St: Gear's horse 
srw pw blown by its little es ; hung 
itshead, and lovked thoroughly subdued. 

Miss St. Maur caught sight of itat the same 
time, and beavetl‘s: sigh of relfef* 

“Tt will be all’ right‘now,” she said, ‘if you 
can only find my servant. I can’t think what 
has become‘of him. He must have: followed 
somebody else.” 

“My groom shall go home*with you,’”” Lord 
Ramsden promised; wishing’ he had dared 
usurp this privilege himself: ‘‘But what about 
your foot ?” 

“Te isnot the. stirrup-foot, and: I’ am? not 
very far from. home.” 

Bat tho she spoke, cheerfully she had 
great. difficulty in mounting her horse, and he 
had to.almos¢ lift. her into tha saddle. Then 
she; thanked him, but without offering, her. 
hand, aud rode slowly cff towards the Duchess 
of Warminster’s house in Park-lane, followed, 
altho she was. unconscious of the fact, by 
Lord Ramsden as well as:his groom. 

That very evening he received a. little note 
fies Se oe een t . ing him for his 
* kindness,;’ and begging he not mention 
her little adventure. 

“The duchess.has been so shoeKed, I feel 
like a criminal,” she added; “and yet I don’é 
really see how-I could help my horse behaving 
so badly, I teld. her. some came to 
my assistance, but I. did not mention your 
name, so pray don’t enlighten her.” 

f course, her wishes were law, and Lord 
Ramsden kept his, own counsel, but he was 
rather amused when Percy Lascelles cried out, 
to him when they .met atthe. club,— 

‘Did you hear what. happened to the Si. 
Maur yesterday? was, thrown from her | 
horse, and some low fellow picked her up, and 
saw her home.” : 

‘Are you sure it was some ‘low fellow’ ?” 
inquired: Lord Ramsden, smiling, 

“So they say.. But Miss St’ Maur diiné 
know hismame.. The old dachess is ftrious.”’ 

“ Why?” 

‘* Because Ashford;ought to-have beentheze, 
she.says.”’ 

“‘ Has he come home, then?” 

“ IT saw him. this;morning, aud he told»me 
he arrivediate last night.” 

“ Ah! too-late, to. be of ang.use. But did 
you; hear. if. Miss. St. Maur was. better.. I 
pO aemea sprained. her ankle. when she 
f id 


‘* Ashfords said she had hurt herself. little; 
and keptirte:her-room.”’ 

‘* Then heihasn’t seem her yet? ” 

“T beliéve mot,’ i 

“Ist: herrather:curions ?.’’ 

‘“No; he saidhehated beauties—they always: 
snubbed acfellow so.” 

‘*Tt is a-good' thing he-is prepared for his 
fate; for I’ shall’ be’ very: much’ surprised’ if 
Miss-St, Maar tolerates ‘him: ’” 

“ You forget that he is:heir to'a-dukedom?’ 

“Indeed I do-met; butshe doesn’t strike me 
as‘the sert of girl‘ to-sell herself for a title;’”’ 

‘*Youcat: never‘ tell) Disinterestedness. is: 
ndt'the virtue-of the age.” 

“No; bee 
women left:worth ‘believing in.” 

‘“‘T suppose thereare;.and Miss St: Maur 
may be oneof' them; butI- don’t know enough 
of her- to be able: to. judge Still T should 
think’ she-coula: afford: to’ be better than 
most. ” 





was too honourable to care'to compromise-her; 


“«T don’t/see what she would gain by heivg 








it ally Perey, there are-some 





Marchioness ‘of Ashford’ if: she were saddled: 
witha féel of a husband:’”’ ; 

‘That isfiom: your point’of view: But, -you. 
see, although women always acouse usoftun 
after money; weare hot a-bit*more mercenary 
than they are; for they would’ sell theimsouls 
for je ‘fineclothes.” 

“Bat: Miss ‘St. Meer’ can have astrany of 
them as she likes, and yet you see she dresses 
more’sitply then any woman if Londou.’” 

“Stieis always in black.” 

“ Yes; and'that gives her a certain distine- 
tion amonget all the dressed-up ‘people one 
sees. But look here; Perey; will you»come 
with'me-one day? I am going to storm -tlic 
dacat citadel.” 

“Tm geme;’ answered the other; gaily. 
‘*Bat-letus wait'until Miss St) Mawr is*well 
a ‘ad 

“Of coursey You didn't suppose T‘wanted 
to see the duchess; did you?” 

- You'd ‘be* the only: man who ever did} if 
soi” 

“TI suppose the duke did, once. upon’ # 
time?’’ 

‘*Not‘he; It’s:a-well:knowm fact}that ‘the 
duke proposed when he wasn’t! seber) and 
‘they kept hime-to-ttt-whese he» was, - poor’ man ; 
I thonght'you had heard that story:’’ 

“I daresay “have; but the duchess never’ 
interested me u she became? Miss: St. 
Mear's’gu pe a 

ee “now you are prepared: to -love’ 
dearly if‘she-will only invite-you:te Darsham: 
Houee.”’ s00 

However; the duchess “knew: what ishe* was 
about; andfor a time nothing but-old fogies; ‘or’ 
married men, partook of her gracious* 
tality. Péople*! ‘emd wondered:if s 
St. Meer would allow herself tobe 
some-prophesied that shewould, butthe young 
lady herself was inscrutable, and gavene:-sign 
of ber intentions: ; 

The Marquis: of Ashford rode with her: 
every day'in the park, and seemed. to: be in 
constant attendance; but: though it was-evi+ 
dent he was very much’ im love, she-did not 
appear'togive him any- encouragement; unless 
by accepting his escort; whieh, perhaps, she’ 
could not«refuse: ‘ 

Meanwhile Lord:‘Ramsder and the Honour- 
able Percy: wentto stérim the droal citadel; as 
they ‘had'-declared they’ would. 'The-duchess 
was out? bat when they asked for’ Miss St. 
Maur the butler said,‘rather hesitatingly; that 
she was: at homey but'did not usually receive 
visitors:'in her Grace’s-absenee: 

‘‘She will receive us, anyhow,” said the 
Honourable Percy, with-calm impertinence ; 
and he made asign to, Lord; Ramsden, who im- 
mediately slipped a sovereign into the man’s 
hand! 


“ Ol! of coursey if’ you" have: an‘ appoint- 
ment, my lord; itis quite different;” the-butier 
added; in the next ~ “ Her Graee won't 
pe woneee selivehe i hi Te he way upstairsto 

After thisli inthe led the way 
a boudoir; hung with: blue-satin and 
bright with flowers, where» Miss St. Maur sat 
readitig:. She was'se absorbed im her-book'she 
did not hear their footsteps, and when: the 
butler announced ‘them stie- looked up with 2 
vivid blusb, and‘ said, gravely ,— 

“ The servant’ forgetto tell you. that*the 
duchess was out; Pam-afraid: she won't bein 
for some time.” \ 

“ So-we understood, but took the: liberty of 
coming up all the same to: inquire if yeu had 
recovered from your accident.” 

Thecolour deepened still more on-her face, 
and’shé looked serutimizingly at’ Liord® Rames- 
den. But she regained: her composure when 
the Honourable Perey added; with-all his ma- 
tive influence,— 

“Ramsden and T have done: nothing'since 
but envy the-fortunate individeal who: went 
to your assistance, You don’t know his names 
I suppose?” 

She turned to him: with an amused laugh: 
“ As I don’t know what form your-envy might’ 
take I think -it would be better ‘not’ to ‘tell 
you.” 
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“But itt ise not. to.quite-kill him.” 
There hen Malieisea. gleam. in the. girl’s 


handsome eyes. 
“  vieey, 2 sLonldn’t.mind.” 

* Thien deliver him.up, to. my, vengeance;’’ 
cried the young man, striking an, attitude, 
“ Wherer is.he-to-be found ?”’ 

“ Don't [Took asif I were. e of aveng- 
ing. my own wrongs?” she a “Tn this 
case, Of course, there is nothing to avenge, 
for the did. me,.a great service — 
but if it had*been otherwise-——”’ 

‘You would -hawe.known what to do.?” 

“T fancy so,” 

“Do. you. know. you begin to. frighten me, 
Miss St. Maur. Iam afraid you are strong- 
mindéd.’ 

“ And Tam-afraid I'am not.” 

‘You: are. pleased to be enigmatical.”’ 

“Tdon’t see how; Lam consciousof:feeling 
weak sometimes: when I want. to be. strong, 
- ”"—passionately—“ I hate to believe that 
oO m ” 

“Why do you so particularly want to be 
strong-minded? You.will never have tv pro- 
tect yourself.” 

“Am IT not alone.now?.” 

“Nay, you are under: the-[vcluminous. wing 
of her Grace. the of Waxminster—and 
her dear boy—who, if" his mother may be_be- 
lieved, isya d.”’ 

Mfés St. Maur laughed merrily. 

“ Fanoy a Ashford a Bayard! I 
believe he woald be afraid of his own shadow, 
But we are talking-scandal, are we not?” 

And she tarned the subject by asking Lord, 
Ramseden’s opinion:of her., ferns. owas 
a delightfal compamion, and the. time passed 
so quickly in,her-compamy. Lord. Ramsden 
was surpri y. to. find they had 
been there an. hour, and. began. to, apologise 
humbly,— 

“Oh! never mind,” she answered, with: a 
smile—‘ Her grace. will take care it never 
occurs again.” 

_“ Do you mean she-deesn’t ‘allow. you. to.see 
visitors;”’ exclaimed. Lord: Ramsden, indig- 
nantly, 

“Not lemen,’’ 

“T think I would insist upon being: my own 
mistress if I°were-you. You-might‘as well be 
in a nunnery ifthe: masculine element is-to be 
so rigidly excladed: © 

‘*Not at all; there is the duke.” 

ae isseventy years‘oldjand as deafas a 
post,’ 


“But Lord Ashford is young,” 

“ Anda fool,”’ 

“ Fortuna I amr not so difficult to pléase 
as you are; for T'like both. of them.’ 

‘Especially Lord® Ashford ?’’ pnt in the 
Honourable Percy. ~ - 

She'stared‘at him haughtily for a moment, 
then her féeatures,.relaxed and'she burst out 
laughing-again, 

“Treally think you arethe most impertinent. 
person I know,” she said. 

‘So everyone tells me,” answered'the young 
man, tranquilly: “But then nobody minds; 
it is only my-way.” 

“Ldon’t see-why you should be sach.a privi- 
legedperson. 

‘“NorT; unless it bethat what you usurp is 
always accordéd’to you. That i why Il am 
coming again to see you shortly.” 

‘T'tell you you won’t be admitted.” 

‘ Will'you leave that to me.” 

She shook her head décidedly, 

“Indeed; Mr. Lascelles, you mustn’t come 
again, the duchess wouldn’t like it ; and whilst 
I liveunder her roof I'am bound to consult 
Pp wishes. I shall’get-a terrible lecture as 
itis.” 

‘ Then,I should,leeture her back.again.” 

‘* You forget that,she is.old enough. to.be my 
mother,” 

“ Why.don't your grandmother, Miss 

é Why. don’t yousay.y 

“ Because that wouldn’t be true. And now 


* ou really ceally: must. 1” 
exsuasively, hal£. sae= “Tf the 





duchess. were to come she would never believe 
I wasn’t in the habit of receiving gentlemen.” 

“‘ How long do you. mean.to keep, in leading- 
strings?” 

She was some little while before she. an- 
swered, and then her reply came cool and curt. 

“ Until it suits.me to make achange.”’ 

“ Which: I hope will beseon,’’ responded the 
Honourable Percy, in no way. disconcerted_ by 
— rebuff. ‘Come along, Ramsden, we've 
got to.go.” 

The. earl rose reluctantly. There was a 
charm.in Miss St. Maur's presence which he 
conld not account for or define, He: had seen 
more beantiful women, perhaps, but. neverone 
who appealed both to hisintellect and heart as 
she did. And; then it was so. delightfil to 
watch her; she had so much change of ex- 
pression. One.moment.she looked as-scornftl 
as.a queen, the next she shot a softened glance 
at him; but for some inexplicable-reason she 
reer to. be prejudiced against him, he 

ought, 

It -was.the first time he. had seen a woman. 
who pleased him in-every respect,.and it-was a 
little hard that.all,of a.sudden. he. should find 
it difficult to please her. 

They, met. often after this, and there was 
always that miature of disdain and sofiness in 
her which puzzled and piqued him so much, 
and made him feel.sometimes. as, if he should 
like to kiss her feet, at others strangle her lest 
any other-man should have what he was be- 
ginning,to.long for-with all -his strength. 

And. so things went:on-.until the season. was: 
drawing to a.close, and, Lord. Ramsden. bi 
to fear that the duchess would soon carry Miss 
St. Maur away to her castle up in the north, 
and.he should be left:mourning,, 

There was alarge garden party coming off at 
one of the pleasantest houses of the ‘ upper 
ten,’’ and. Lord Ramsden. went—for the: same 
reason that he went everywhere now—in hopes 
of meeting Miss St. Maur. 

For an hour. he. watched for her arrival in 
vain,. and. then. the:gaily-dressed crowd;,who 
had gathered.under the trees,. parted. to make 
a way forthe Duchess of Warminster, who. ad. 
vanced.smiling with|Miss St.|Maur by her side. 

The. heiress: was, dressed in. white, with a 
bunch of. natural,roses:in. her hat, and another 
at her bosom. 

She carried: a white lace sunshade. in. her 
hand, and an ivory fan, trimmed. with. snowy 
feathers. 

Her eyes looked. strangely intense and; bril- 
liant. under her black brows; but. her: face..was 
pale, and.her lips of a. bright feverish red.. 


As soon. as herdared Lord:Ramsden made his, 


way.up to her, and bending over her, chair 
whispered eagerly,— 


“ You don’t look yourself;to-day,. What. is. 


the matter ?”’ 


“ Nothing,” she answered, coldly, “ excepta: 


slight. headache.. London is: beginning, to get 
so terribly-oppreesive.”’ 
‘“Doesn’t the band make.your. head. worse?’’ 


“Perhaps it does. I ought to have stayediat; 


home.’’ 

‘¢ Why, when I can.find you.a cool and quiet 
place, if: you-like. I. was, strolling: about the 
grounds before you came, and. found a. shady 
little arbour near a waterfall, where you would 
not: even. hear the, music., 

Miss St. Maur rose withran odd. look. of. de- 
termination.and,triumph.both insher,face, and 
taking his arm: strolled away, with: him, all 
London, looking. on,. and. commenting, on;the 
fact. 

The duchess-rese.in 
caught her up.jpst.as.she had reached therend 
of the lawn. 

‘‘ My. dear; Adelaide, you: mustn’t. go.away 
like this—what will people say?” 

Miss.St.. Maur.turned:to her, smiling,— 
‘You let: me leave yesterday with Lord Ash: 
ford.”’ oS tae 

“Yes, but then he.is quite different.” 

“ Why?” she: asked, with»provoking cool- 
ness. 


knew: direetly- I had placed.you is care.” 


ignified; haste, and. 


“ Because. he. is, my; son, and would. 








“ They will think you have placed me under 
Lord Ramsden’s care, and I must really get 
away from all the noise.”’ 

* Let us go home, then.’’ 

‘*T will just take a.stroll inthe shade first of 
all, and come back to you presently,” replied 
ro St. Maur, her lips taking an, obstinate 

old. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales arrived 
atthis minute, and the duchesshad to, depart ; 
but seeing that her objections had'no effect on 
Miss St. Maur, she addressed herself to Lord 
Ramsden as she turned away, begging him to 
bring his companion back soon, and to be sure 
and not allow her to sit down on the grass. 

‘* The duchess treats meas if I were ababy,”’ 
exclaimed Miss St. Maur: as seon as-her grace 
was out of hearing. ‘I begin to be rather 
tired of my bondage.” 

Lord’ Ramsden thrilled at this- confession, 
but as he dared not speak dust yet he controlled 
his feelings for the moment, and said, quietly,— 

“What made fyou put yourself under the 
duchess’s protection ?” 

“ She is my nearest neighbour in Loamshire, 
and as soon as I took possession of my pro- 
perty there she came forward to welcome.me. 

‘thought her so kind’ and motherly.then. I 
did not know she had a son. for whom I was 
destined.” aye 

“You do not seem to. be fascinated with the 
prospect.” 

“T have notthe slightestintention of marry- 
ing Lord Ashford.” 

“Lam thankfal.to hear you say; that, for I 
have fancied sometimes——”’ 

“That I wanted to.be-a duchess, I suppose, 
for you could not fancy I was in love with 
Lord. Ashford.” 

‘* No, but'you seemed kind to him.” — 

‘‘T daresay, for I don’t really dislike. the 
oor man. Hé isn’t. clever, of course, and 

és one dteadfully ; but he has a kind 
heart.” 


“So Tnave heard. But here we are at my 
arbour. What do you think of it, Miss St. 
Maur?” 

“Tt looks rather dark.” 

“ Because you. are. in thesunmshine. When 
once your eyes.get accustomed to the subdued 
light you will be able to-see-perfectly. Hasn ‘t 
the drip, drip, ofthe fountain a cool sound ? 
he added; in a softer tone, as‘he took his seat 
beside her on the. rustic bench ; “and how,sweet 
the roses smell: This is far nicer than the 
lawn.” 

She leant back silently, and her face was 
even paler than itshad been before, whilst her 
eyes. seemed. literally. to glow. in. the Gooe- 
Lord. Ramsden, who. had. meant, to so 
eloquent and persuasive, felt the-words freeze 
om: bis lips,. but he dared. to lift her gloved 
hand and. kigs it; and. ag, she. did not.chide 
him his courage returned, and he murmured, 
passionately, — 

“ Since the first time I.saw you.I loved you, 
Miss: St. Maur, amd. the feeling, has. been 
strengthening. day: by day; until I know now 
that L cannot live without. you.” ‘ 
“ T wonder how many; women. you.have said 
the very:same thing to in the course of your 
life, Lord Ramsden ?”’ 

“I have. talked nonsense to. plenty; bat 
you:are. the first. I. have ever asked to marry 
me. ” 


‘‘ More shame to,you, perhaps ; because when 
men: say.everything but that, it.is.very cruel. 

“know itis; and.I have not much on my 
conseience.in that. respect, for the girls I 
always flirted:with. were amusing, themselves 
as well I rs ; 

He broke off here suddenly, forthe magnifi- 
cent. eyes were fixed.on him.so intently he felé 
almost compelled to:addj— 7 

“ Onee, perhaps, L.was.to.blame. I have 
reproached myself. often,’at.any-rate. But I 
did-not.mean any harm, and. when. one 18. ac- 
custemed: to trifle it is not. always. easy to 

that.others may take it. seriousl 


understand ; y- 
“Or that what is fun. to. yow.is death. to 
them,” said Miss.8t. Maur, caldly. 
Lord Ramsden started, and.looked: at. her 
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keenly. It almost seemed from ker manner 
as if she knew something of his miserable ad- 
venture at Dibthorp. But this was absurd, 
of course. How should a fashionable heiress 
and beauty know about Delia Ambrose! He 
recovered himself with effort, and said,— 

‘We all make mistakes sometimes, and I 
don’t pretend to be better than the rest; but 
I can promise you that if you will marry me 
you shall have no reason to regret your choice. 
I love you with all my heart, and I am tired 
of a bachelor life. I have £40,000 a year, 
which is a certain guarantee that I am not 
seeking your fortune—which is, I assure you, 
a drawback in my eyes.” 

She laughed incredulously. 

“If I were poor and of humble “birth you 
would not think of me, Lord Ramsden.” 

‘“* If you were ever so poor or ever so humble, 
and I loved you as I love you now, I should 
marry you in spite of everything. I never 
dreamt that it was possible to care for anyone 
as I care for you.” 

She seemed to be convinced at last, for she 
held out her other hand to him, saying 
gently,— 

**T daresay I am very foolish, but I am 
quite inclined to try you.” 

Beside himself with ‘~ “*r he would 
have caught her up to him and pressed 
her to his heart, but Miss St. Maur drew away 
from him with a certain hauteur. 

“No, please don’t,” she said, confusedly. 
‘*When we know each other better. And now 
will you take me back to the duchess, Lord 
Ramsden ?” 

“ Surely we may have ten minutes more io- 
gether?” 

“ Not unless we want her to come and fetch 
me away. She is one of those strong-minded 
people who won’t stand any nonsense. There 
she is ’—drawing a quick breath, and pointing 
out her grace’s portly figure as she came sail- 
ing down the path, her voluminous skirts 
sweeping the gravel—“ what shall we do?” 

‘Steal a march upon her,” answered Lord 
Ramsden, laughing; and, drawing Miss St. 
Maur with him, he passed out of the opposite 
side of the arbour, and hurried her towards 
the lawn by another path, so that when the 
duchess retarned in a great fluster ten minutes 
later Miss St. Maur was seated by Lord Ash- 
ford, looking very cool and innocent, and was 
quite distressed to see the duchess so anxious 
and overheated. 


OHAPTER} VI. 


Lorp Ramspen was consiiered a very lucky 
man when his engagement to Miss St. Maur 
was made public. 

assionately attached to his beautiful fiancée 

e was not altogether satisfied, for her manner 


— so strange sometimes she almost frightened | 


One minute she would yield to his caress, 
the next raise herself out of his arms, and ac- 
cuse him bitterly of being a deceiver, and want- 


ing her only for her money. But as the 
duchess had grown rather cold since she found 
that Miss St. Maur would never be her 


daughter-in-law, it was desirable that the mar- 


riage should take place at once; and the girl | 


saw this herself, and did not oppose her lover's 
prayer. 

But one day, about a fortnight jbefore their 
wedding, she wrote to him that she had left 
the duchess’s, circumstances being altogether 
changed, but if he would go and see her that 
evening she would explain everything. 

The address she ot Gree a cheap suburb— 
was a surprise to him, but as there was no 
accounting for a woman’s caprices he decided 
not to be anxious. But he could not help 
staring when he was introduced by a slovenl 
little maid of about fourteen into a small, 
meanly-furnished room, such as the lowest de- 
pendent in the grand house from which Miss 
St. Maur had come would have turned up her 
nose at in high disdain. 

“‘ Miss will be down in a minute,” she said, 
and shut him in and retired, taking with her 





But although he was most | 
| that dreadful maid——”’ 








a plated spoon that was lying on the table, to 
save him from temptation, no doubt. 
Presently Miss St. Maur appeared, dressed 
simply in black merino, but looking neat and 
refined, and more beautiful than ever in his 


eyes. 

“TI thought I would rather tell you myself 
than write it that I am absolutely ruined, and 
have taken these lodgings for a few weeks, 
whilst I look out for a governess’s situation.” 

‘* What do you mean ?”’ he asked, catching 
her hand, and holdingit fast. ‘‘ Howcould you 
take a situation for a ——e- and our wed- 
ding-day is on Saturday week ?” 

‘*T can’t marry you now, Lord Ramsden ; 
and I am sure you can’t wish it now.” 

“On the contrary, Adelaide, I wish it more 
than ever.” 

** But I am not only ruined, Lord Ramsden— 
I must tell you now, for it is sure to be found 
out—that Iam not a lady by birth, and only 
got up in the world when I had all that money 
left me. It didn’t matter how I was born all 
the while I was so rich’; but it matters now, 
of course, and so I release you from your en- 
gagement, and hope you will be happy with 
somebody else.” 

“Tam so sure of being happy with you I 
don’t care to try doubtful experiments, thank 


ou. 
mw Bat, Lord Ramsden, the whole world will 
blame you.” 

** What do I owe to the world that I should 
sacrifice my domestic happiness on its shrine? 
I love you, as I never dreamt I could love. I 
want you ior my wife; and as you have 
promised yourself to me you can’t draw back 
now.” 

She argued the matter for several minutes, 
but as she made no impression she concluded 
at last with,— 

“I think you are very foolish. Your friends 
will all be very angry with you.” 

‘*T have no friends.” 

‘* Not the Honourable Percy Lascelles? ” 

‘*Well, yes; I like him better than anyone 
else. But I know what he will say about the 
matter. He wishes he were in my place.” 

Miss St. Maur blushed divinely, and de- 
clared him to be incorrigible, but she said no 
more. And it was finally settled that their 
marriage should take place from the house of 


' @ married cousin of his, whom Miss St. Maur 


knew and liked. 

Meanwhile Lord Ramsden insisted that she 
should stay with Mrs. Venables, and not in 
her mean little lodgings, although she declared 
she had not been accustomed to anything 
grander in her youth, and could do quite well. 

“ Anyhow,I am sure you were accustomed 
to cleanliness, and this is not clean ; besides, 


“Poor child! 
it is to be poor?” 

“ Indeed, Ido; but poverty and dirt are not 
a@ necessary combination; and I don’t believe 
— you are the least comfortable here, Ade- 

aide,”’ 

“T didn’t say I was. But beggars can’t be 
choosers, you must remember.” 

‘*T won’t have you speak of yourself in that 
way, darling. You are rich in love if not in 
money.” ;, 

“T am afraid love doesn’t count for much in 
this mercenary world.” 

‘*Tt counts for everything with me.” 

‘*Isn’t this something new?”’ 

‘* Since I knew you, and learnt what love was. 
There comes a time with all men—when they 
can only feel—and have ceased to reason.” 

** Have you ceased to reason then?” 

‘** You would tell me so, I suppose.” 

“ Perhaps I should, for you are doing a very 
foolish thing.” 

‘‘As we are not likely to agree upon this 
subject it would be better not to discuss it,’”’ Le 
answered, stooping to kiss her, ‘‘I am per- 
fectly satisfied—and that is enough.” 

The next day Miss St. Maur left her humble 
lodgings in ;Lavender-terrace—paying for the 
month just the same, and giving presents be- 
sides to tne slovenly maid, and the dirty little 


You don’t understand what 





children. The landlady expressed herself ex. 
tremely sorry to part with her, as she was 
just the sort of lodger to give gtyle to the 
house, she said, but, of course, if was natural 
she should prefer visiting, and so it was no us« 
grumbling. 

‘*Now I am happy again,’ Lord Ramsden 
said, as he saw her installed in his cousin’s 
pea ae You look in your proper 

ace.’ 

“That shows how deceitful appearances can 
be—for I am not.” 

“Hush!” he said, “you forget that I don’t 
believe a word you say!” 

The next few days Adelaide was so sweet 
and gracious to her lover; she rivetted his 
chains closer and closer, making him feel as if 
all his happiness were bound up in her, and he 
could not live without her. Mrs. Venables 
laughed at him unreservedly, and declared she 
had never expected to see him come to this ; 
but he was too much in earnest to mind her 
bantering, and did not even take the trouble to 
retort. 

On the eve of the wedding-day she was con- 
siderate enough to go out and leave them 
alone, and as Lord Ramsden took Adelaide into 
his arms he said passionately,— 

**Oh! darling, I begin to be so glad you are 
notrich! ” 

‘““Why?” she said, smiling up at him ten- 
derly. sehen! 

‘* Because I_ shall like to, give you every- 
t ‘ ” 


A strange stern look}-replaced, the smile on 
her red lips. 

‘Perhaps I may not quite care‘for the bur- 
den of such an obligation.” 

“My dear Adelaide, could there be any 
question of obligation between husband and 
wife? All that I have belongs to you, and 
surely Iam more than repaid by the gift of 
your sweet self.”’ 

The smile was all gone now, and her eyes were 
as dark as midnight, and seemel to chill her 
lover through and through. 

“ It is not for me to depreciate myself,” she 
said, “ or - will think I am fishing for com- 
pliments, but perhaps you will repent your 
bargain later.” 

* Adelaide, if you talk in that way I shall do 
something desperate,” he cried, in a hurt tone. 
“ You are always trying to frighten me out of 


” 


‘* Which are no possibilities at all. Come, 
I won’t allow you to depress me to-night of 
all nights, when I feel and know myself to 
be the most fortunate man under the stars.” 

She looked up at him again with that odd 
expression of mingled triumph and pity, but 
bons she could prophecy any more evil her 
lips were sealed by his, and she was held so 
fast and hard she had to call out for mercy. 

Adelaide looked very lovely in her bridal 
dress, and Lord Ramsden felt almost mad with 
joy and passion as she stood downcast and 
trembling by his side at the altar. Her only 
bridesmaids were Mrs. Venables’ little girls— 
two tiny fairies of seven and eight, in blue 
satin and lace—with pink-eyed daisies in their 
hats, and beautiful necklaces of the bride- 
groom’s gifts. But, charming as they were, 
who could look at them when the bride stood 
there ‘* in gloss of satin and glimmer of pearl,” 
with the rich flush on her face, forming an ex- 
quisite contrast to her on ? 

The words were spoken in all solemnity that 
made them man and wife, and then they re- 
turned to Mr. Venables’ house, where a quiet 
little breakfast was prepared. The Honoar- 
able Percy, who was best man, came out very 
strong when he proposed the bride’s health, and 
eaid he had such a high opinion of oe eel 
den he should have liked to marry her himself, 
but should have to remain a bachelor now, he 
supposed, until Adela Venables had grown up, 
when she had faithfally promised to marry 


him. 
The bride and bridegroom departed at about 
five for Dover, en route for P Lady Rams- 
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den taking with her as maid a middle-aged 
uiet-looking person, who seemed, her husband 
thought, extremely shy ; for she wore a thick 
veil over her face, and was in evident trepida- 
tion whenever he approached her. ; 
However ha soon forgot all about her in the 
happiness of oe alone with his wife, and 
the journey seemed so short, he could hardly 
believe it when the train whistled its way 
into Dover Station and a porter came to the 


door. 

At Lady Ramsden’s wish they were not to 
cross that night, and Lord Ramsden had tele- 
graphed the day before to secure rooms at the 
Lord Warden. : 

Thither, therefore, they at once repaired, 
and as it wanted nearly two hours before 
dinner-time, they strolled to the end of the 
pier, and sat down to watch the sea and the 
passing boats. 

Adelaide was silent, even sad, but be was 
too happy to find any fault with her, and per- 
haps admired her sensitiveness on the whole, 
When they re-entered the hotel Lady Ramsden 
went straight to her room to dress for dinner, 
and he smoked a quiet cigar, thinking of her 
all the while, and longing, lover-like, to hear 
the silken rustle of her dress along the floor. 

He had begged her not to make much 
toilette, and she had promised with one of her 
oddest smiles, 

But when three-quarters of an hour passed, 
and she did not come, Lord Ramsden began 
to think she had not been able to resist the 
temptation of surprising him by one of Worth’s 
masterpieces, and though he was flattered, he 
felt inclined to chide her tco. 

When another ten minutes passed bringin 
no sign of her he felt almost annoyed, an 
going to her room knocked at the door. No 
answer was returned, and he entered without 
further ceremony to find the room empty. 

Her ladyship’s boxes were still unpacked, 
her dressing-case stood on the table; the only 
thing he missed was a small travelling-bag, 
which he had heard her tell one of the waiters 
to carry straight to her room when they first 
arrived. 

He glanced into the dressing-room, that also 
was empty; and then he went back to the 
sitting-room, and ringing the bell, said with 
the most natural air he could assume, as the 
waiter appeared, — 

‘© Will you send her ladyship’s maid to me.” 

“She is not in the hotel, my lord,” answered 
the man, respectfully, “I saw her go out with 
her ladyship about half-an-hour ago.”’ 

Lord Ramsden could just command his 
voice sufficiently to say,— 

“Oh! thank you, it is all right,” but as soon 
as the sound of the others’ footsteps had died 
away he searched the bedroom thoroughly for 
a letter which shonld explain this strange 
proceeding. He found nothing there, but in the 
dressing-room there was a note pease on to 
the pincushion, which he seized hold of eagerly, 
although his hand trembled so violently he 
could scarcely keep it steady enough to be able 
to decipher the lines, It ran thus,— 

* When I tell you that Iam Marah Ambrose, 
the sister of the unfortunate child whom you 
so cruelly deceived, and who died through you, 
you will understand why I married you, and 
why I leave you. Delia loved you, and you 
would not have her: you love me, and I will 
not have you. Is it not quite fair? Perple 
must reap as they have sown. When I saw 
my darling lying dead at the old house, and 
knew that she had perished because you had 
not come to redeem your promise, I swore a 
great oath to avenge her if it was ever in my 
power. And fortune favoured me wonderfully. 
My godmother, Mrs. Lane, came unexpectedly 
into a large estate in Loamshire by the sudden 
death of her only brother. She was in v 
delicate health at the time, and the shoo 
weakened her so much that she gradually 
sank, and in rather less than a month was 
lying by his side. She had no near relations, 
and left me all her wealth amounting to over 
£12,000 a-year. ‘Now,’ I said to myself, 
‘I will have my revenge. I will make him love 





me, and when he most hopes for happiness I 
will treat him as he treated Delia—forsake 
him, but with éclat, in the face of the world, 
whose scorn and derision he will become.’ 
My mother, who pretended to be my maid, was 
with me all along, and has helped me to my 
vengeance, and flies with me to-day. You need 
have no fear that I shall drag your honour 
through tke dust. I am far too proud to be a 
coquette, and, moreover, I cast off your name 
when I cast you off, and hope never to hear it 


again. I have not lost my money. I simply | 


sold the estate because I did not intend to go 
there again ; but I put you to this test, wish- 
ing to see if you would forsake me as you had 
forsaken Delia. So there is no need to be 
anxious about me. My mother and I will seek 
a home together ina distant land, comforted by 
this thought—that we avenged poor Delia, and 
pierced your heart with the same arrow that 
killed our gentle, innocent darling. You will 
find every jewel you gave me, and every letter 
you wrote me, in the dressing-case at the 
hotel. Adieu. 
‘Maran ApEe.aiwe Amsrose.”’ 


This looked very cruel to Lord Ramsden as 
he read it, and he ‘stood for a moment abso- 
lately stunned. 

A cold perspiration broke out on his white 
face, and he staggered so weakly he was obliged 
to a down for a few minutes to recover him- 
self, 

Then seeing that the table was set in the 
next room he got in there somehow, opened 
the bottle of champagne that stood ready on 
the sideboard, and poured himself out a 
whole tumblerful, 

Gradually the colour came back to his white 
face, and the light to his eyes. 

“T will have her back this ‘very night, so 
help me Heaven!” he said, and set his teeth 
like one who means to have his way, ‘or die 
in the attempt.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


Anorger tumblerful of the champagne, and 
the blood came tingling back to his very finger 
ends, and he felt suddenly strong again. 

Seizing his hat he hurried from the hotel, 
telling the waiter, whom he met on the stairs, 
to throw away the dinner, and put supper on 
the table in two hours. 

He went to the station close by first of all; 
but he did not expect to find Marah there, and 
therefore was not disappointed, as he strode 
off to the other, helped by the champagne, 
which gave lightness to his feet without over- 
weighting his head. 

Here there was no second platform, 80 that 
his search was less‘{complicated,} but he soon 
saw that his wifeJand her mother were not 
there. But it was not likely, under the circum- 
stances, they would show themselves until the 
last moment, and therefore he went to the 
waiting room, They were not in the one for 
first-class passengers, but when he looked into 
the other he caught sight of two dark figures, 
wearing plain ulsters and thick veils, sitting 
close together, in the darkest corner, talking 
in a low, anxious tone; and, walking up to 
them before they perceived his presence, he 
laid his hand on the shrinking shoulder of the 
younger woman, and said, gravely,— 

“What you planned was cruel and un- 
womanly, and contrary, I know, to your real 
feelings. But I forgive this—even as I ask 
you to pardon the wrong I unwittingly did 
your sister—and I bid you come back | per- 
form the vows you took upon yourself solemnly 
in the sight of Heaven this morning.” 

There was a silence, broken presently by a 
dry sob, and Marah threw back the veil from 
her white face, saying, brokenly,— 

“Toannot live with Delia’s murderer. You 
must know there could be no happiness for us 
together, Lord Ramsden.” 

‘* That I absolutely deny. But you must see 
we cannot discuss the question here, Adelaide ” 
—for a party of young labourers and their 
sweethearts had just come in, and were looking 








curiously at them—‘ come back to the hotel, 
and if later you desire to leave me, I swear to 
you, on my honour, you shallgo. But Heaven 
forgives us all such terrible sins—and surely 
we ought to be merciful to each other.” 

She aoemeee her veil again to hide her tears, 
but when he offered her his arm she took it 
submissively, and allowed him to lead her ont. 
Was it possible that Marah’s woman’s heart 
pleaded for him—had pleaded all along, and 
that her revenge was costing her very dear? 
Mrs, Ambrose would have walked behind 
them, but Lord Ramsden turned to her, and 
said, almost sternly,— 

“‘ Nay, it is time this farce should end, Mrs. 
Ambrose, You are my wife’s mother, and I 
cannot suffer you to efface yourself in this 
way.” 

Marah put a trembling hand in her mother’s, 
and drew her to her side, and in this way they 
walked back to the Lord Warden, and up to 
their own rooms. 

Entering the drawing-room, Lord Ramsden 
bolted the door behind them, and lacing 
Marah, who was shaking from head to Kot, on 
a couch, fetched her a glass of wine from the 
adjoining —- and then, when a little 
gleam of colour had returned to her face, he 
stood in front of her and said,— 

‘Now, Adelaide, of what am I accused ?”’ 

“You killed Delia,” she said, trying to speak 
sternly, although there was a new softness in 
her eyes which looked almost as if she desired 
to be proved in the wrong. 

“T flirted with her as I had flirted with 
dozens of others, never having known what it 
was to be seriously attached to any woman 
until I knew you. I was wrong, no doubt, but 
I swear to you I never once guessed that Delia 
cared for me really, and fancied when I left 
her that day she would have forgotten all about 
me before a month had gone by. I liked her 
as we like a pretty child ; and her innocence 
and sweetness, her kind sympathy, made her 
very attractive to a man who was suffering 
from fortune’s disfavour and wanted a com- 
forter. If I had supposed that Delia would 
become attached to me I should have left Dib- 
thorp, but it }mever once occurred to me, as 
I said just now.” 

“Then how came you to promise Delia you 
would return ?”’ 

‘* I suppose I was a little touched at parting, 
and liked to persuade myself I should be 
coming back to her soon. For I found when 
the moment of parting came that I liked her 
more than I knew; and I must tell you, Ade- 
laide, that your chief charm for me when I 
first saw you was that now and then there 
was an expression in your face that reminded 
me of Delia. I could not understand it then, 
bat I never saw or spoke to you that I did not 
remember her.” , 

“ And yet I am not like Delia,” and Marah 
spoke quite gently now. 

‘Not in feature or colouring, certainly, but 
often in expression. You glance up inquiringly 
under your eyelashes sometimes just as she 
did, and your smile is her smile, when it is a 
natural one.” 

**T dan’t wonder that you say a natural one. 
I have not smiled once from my heart since I 
saw my darling lie dead.”’ 

He had stood all this while, but he sat down 
beside her now, touched by her sad tone, and 
said tenderly,— 

‘* If you could feel for her so much, Adelaide, 
you could also feel for me. She is dead in her 
innocent faith, and among the angels in 
Heaven, therefore a hundred times happier 
than she could ever have been on earth. I 
have probably a long life before me—and you 
would condemn me for years and years of 
misery and hopelessness for her sake, who was 
far too good and gentle to be pleased by such 
cruelty,” 

Marah knew that, for Delia had pleaded 
forgiveness with her last breath, and had 
again and again urged that she might have 
attached more importance to Lord Ramsden’s 
words than they had deserved. But how 
could she bear to feel that the girl was un- 
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avenged when this had been the one great) not’ give-him volantarily after all that had 
of‘ her life for months, when for this | passed; and'she- sat: like 8 stone, with.a cold 


she bad accepted her husband's: name and 
love; that she might’ turn, serpent-like; and 
sting the bosonr in which she lay? It-was 
impossible. Delia's memory-was more to her 
than this-man: It‘onght* to~ be, it. must be, 
She was-growing weak because— because—— 

Here® she broke - off witha sort’ of shame, 
She-was poing toadd; “ Because Tove him.” 

Mis: Ambrose had* been ly silent all 
thie-while, leaving the husband’ and’ wife’ to 
settle the» matter~ between’ themselves, but 
when Marah did not answer’ she: put in 
quietly;— 

«Tf Detia-were here I ‘know what.she woult 
say, Marah.” 

“ What?” eagerly. 

“Phe same-as she said in-dying, « You must | 
forgivehiny; dear. Tam sure he-didn’t'under: | 
stand)’ ” 

Marah hid her face in her hands, and‘ wept | 
convulsively.. She seemed to hear Delia’s 
faint broken: veice and ‘see the: din pleading 
eyes. 

“ « Yes, I know she would,” said “Lord Rams- 
den, following up the advantage, “she was s0 
kind. » 


“The more shame to you; then, for killing 
her !”’ exelaimed* Marah, flashing scorn at him 
through her tears. 

“ Ldid@ not kill her, Adelaide.’’ 

* (“Yow did not'stab or shoot her; certainly; 
but she died through you.” 

“ Suppose you had unconsciously gained the. 
affections of'some?men: (itmay have happened 
morethamonce-even), and not being naturally 
strong this trouble ruined “his health; and be 
hadedie@; would*you have considered it fair if* 
his relations had’ condemned’ you as his mur: 
deress?.”’ 

“ Yes; if I hadtried toattract him?” 

“ With the: object of gratifying your own 
vanity; you mean; butT had nosuch thought, 
Heaven knows’! Indeed} Ineverthoughtat all.” 

‘*But:you ought to: have thought,” passion- 
ately: 

“ Nreany of us perfect, Adelaide?” 

“T know I am not—nor you'neither; Marah, 
if you are nourishing such bitter thoughts,” 
put in‘ Mrs. Ambrose decidedly; 

She had been quite ready to aid ‘and abet 
her —— in the first days when. she-be- 
lieved ad Ramsden to be'a monster of 
cruelty, and Delia’s destroyer; but since she 
hed known him better, and saw how disin- 
terested his attachment to Merah was, and 
how kind-and: courteous he was to everyone 
about:him, her feelings altered, and she would 
fain have had Marah forgive him, and accept 
the happiness within her reach. 

Marah looked'up at ber reproachfully, and 
yet it almost pleased her, too, that her 
mother should go over to the enemy for whom 
her heart was pleading im every aching chord. 

‘© Yes, that’s the truth, child!” pursued Mrs. 
Ambrose. “I waee¢as bitter as you are once 
upon & time, for L believed that: Lord'Ramsden 
forsook Delia because she was poor and of 
humble birth ; but since he was ready to marry 
you when you to be no better off, it 
shows we misjudged him, and ought to have 
been a little more merciful in.our judgment, 
as he says. I am sure now he would: have 
married, our poor Delia if he: had loved her 
enough—as he loves you—and_ as there’s no 
calling her back to life we musttry tobe: happy 
without her, You have married Lord Rams- 
den, and ought to de your daty tehim.” 

‘I married: him on, purpose to» panish him, 
mother. You know thatquite well,” 

‘‘ Yes, and did the very thing you accused 
him of. doing, justtoshow him how wicked he 
had been,’ retuened) Mes. Ambrose in her 
shrewd, practical way. ‘Come, Marah-—I.am 
going away presently—let me feel that I’ am 
leaving you ta a the right way.” 

She took Marah’s hand and placed it inher 
husband’s; but although Lord» Ramsden’s 
strong fingers quivered with eagerness: they 
did not close over their tremulous little 
tive. He would have nothing that she did 








ook*in’ her beautifaléyes, and her lips drawn. 
into # close crimson thread. 

After having pursued’ this man so relent- 
lessly should she suddénly give in like a weak 
foot? Her heart said, ‘ Yes,” the spirit of 
revenge said; ‘No.’ And perhaps. Marah 
would have listened to the latter, wrecked 
all the happiness of her future life,, only that, 
Mts. ‘Ambrose; who had’ seen Marah. kissing 
something of Lord. Ramsden’s .a. little. while 
before, and’knew by this that she loved him, 
knelt down beside her, and said, imploringly,— 

“Marah, I’beseech yon to listen, to. your 
better feelings, and: to poor.Delia’s last request, 
for my sake’as well’as your own. I have loat 
one ‘daughter by death. Let me feél, at: any. 
rate, that the other is happy in a. good man’s 
keeping. And you may say what you. like, 
Lord Ramsden is a good man, and he ought: 
not to be punisted’ so severely for one. faalt. 
If T'say this ifmust be true, for I loved Delia.. 
even better than you did, and would help you 
to punish anyone wlio had done her real 
wrong.”’ 

Marah’s. beautiful head drooped, and. the 
tears came again ; but her attitude-was-less 
discouraging, for. Lord Ramsden. ventured. to 
pre3s-the hand. he held, whilst.he-bent forward. 
to murmur in her ear,— 

“Punish me if you like, but stay with me, 
too, for I cannot live:without.you, dear.” 

tried. to straighten herself, but somes 
how she lost.her balance, and. fell prone into 
his arms ; and.then: Mxs..Ambrose, quickly: dex 
parted, and left them alone together, 

Marah’s vengeance ended as many.a woman’s 
vengeance has ended..before;.amd there is no 
doubt that.she ted: herself. often: in 
the years:to.come. that. she: had listened to 
mercy, but when Lord, Ramsden, who: is:sure 
enough of ler to be able to joke even. abont 
such a time, will say, laughingly, “Ah! my 
love, if you had gone away that night you would 
soon have come back in,” Marah shakes 
her a with great decision. 

‘*Indeedy you are quite wrong,” she says. 
“Your finding’ us as you did’ was qnite “an 
accident, for mother had* looked out the train 
without her spectacles. and'made a mistake in 
the time; so that instead of’ getting off at 
once; as we had -—” 

“‘ Hoped, Adelaide!” reproachfully. 

“T meam e We- had to wait just 
half-an-hour. We went into the third-class 
waiting room, thinking you would never look 
for us. there; and indeed, I didn’t fancy you 
— look for us at all, after you had read my 
etter.” 

r. would —_ died —— than uiesce 
in the miserable fate you pared for me. 
Besides, I loved you, darling 

‘IT see you put all your love into the past 
tense,” she said; smiling. 

“ Because there is.no need to speak of the 
present; for I am sure you know— 

“< Phat what at first was paesion’s voice 
Hus since been turned to reason’s vow.’” 

Marah finished the quotation,— 

‘«* And though I then might love the more; 
Trust me TI love the better now.’” 

“That’s Moore. not me,’’ said Lord Ramsden, 
kissing her. ‘I love: you more, and better, 
too, since the day you wed yourself such a 
true woman, and. gave up revenge for love.” 


[THE “END, ] 





A Bap Spaun.—The fashionable young ladies 
at a party, a few nights ago, organized a spell- 
ing-bee. The belle that wore the-most expen- 
sive jewelry was the worst spelfer, and twelve 
out of fourteen went down on the’ word 
“ separate.” “ Phthisis ” floored them all, and 
one of the cooks was called in to spell the word 
forthem, A young lady who fondled a Pe 
dog and wore diamond earrings maintained that 
d-o-w-t was the- way “ doubt.” was spelled when 
she went to school. 





FACETIZ. 


“War,” exclaimed a tourist, “a donkey 
couldh’t climb that‘hill’;’’ and then le added, 
“and I’mnot going to try it.” 

Wir ladies. of taste you cannot hope- to 
aecomplish much unless you are yourself 
accomplished. 

DiaLocyp near the sea :—'‘I do not see: how 
you ladies can remain here two months, look- 
ing upon the eless ocean.” ‘ But the 
men change,” was the reply of a lady. 

Lirris.. Una MeM.,. who. had. been. sitting 
pombe susan: spelen eaeitoan esd iis 
pon < BORA -W y em. i 
suddenly exclaimed,“ Aunt C., I’ve. been, try: 
ing to think what business to go inte. when ’'m 
grown. up, and I’ve just. decided.. I meantobe 
a hypocrite.” 

A:cornmsPonp srt asks; “ What time of year 
do the: days: begin to shorten?’”’ When you 
have s:bill coming dae. A bill co due is 
the great, aumnibilator of time. The days are 
crowded together in thin: layers, and the nights: 
are likeiasmear from a blacking-brush. 

‘ NWo,” remarked the red-nosed-man, “I don’t 
beHeve in thisbathing; people bathe too much; 
altogether too much. Look atme. I keep out 
of the water!’ They did look-at him, and 
immediately came to the unanimous conclusion 
that he not only himself out’ of the 
oe but that he also kept water out of*him- 
§ . 

Awyotamn. Eerprmy Compricarion.—Pas- 
senger—I see that the Ktes-dive, as they call 
him—Sécond Passe Ker-deeve, I believe 
it is pronounced, ird Passenger—I’m told 
the natives call him the Ked-iver. Newsboy 
(settles: it)—Tift’ edishun procalamashum by 
the Kay-diff! 

A countryman with his bride. stopped; at, a 
hotel the other day; At. dinner; when, the 
waiter presented the bill. of..fare; the. young 
man inquired: “ What’s this?” ‘Bill of fare, 
sir,” replied the waiter, The.countryman took 
it in his hands, looked ingniringly at his.wife 
and.then at the. waiter, and finally dived.his 
hand into his pocket.and inquired, “ How much 
is it?” 

A woman in France-siept. seventy-three day 
in onesinnings,jand when she awoke and learned 
that her husband had been. taking his-meals at 
a restaurant during all this time, instead ofget- 
ting out of hed at daylight and going.to market, 
she was so mad that she declared she:wouldn't, 
go to.sleep again as long-as she)lived,. 

“ Toss people,’ said the pastor; solemnly> 
after giving out hie text; ‘* who are either too 

or too stingy to afford at‘ome 
are perfectly: to in this- church 
every Sunday morning.” And then he wenton 
with: his sermon, but he preached’ to the wide- 
awakest congregation a good man ‘ever looked 
down upon. 

Festive Host (who bas been told-by his wife 
to make himself’ a: e)—Uncommon slow, 
ain’tit? Faetis, my wife thonght it would be 
rather fan to ask all the bores ‘ve asked us, 
and get ’em to meet each other, and pay them 
off°in that way, yor knew. And she did, by 
Jove! And the best of it is, they’ve all come. 

A Near Denu.t.—A facetious journalist 
wishin ~ ery a rise” ont of ape pene. 
inser the following, paragraph among the 
odds and ends of his paper:—“ M. Léon Gozlan 
was at one timea.sailor, and while serving on 
board. a. brig not, only caused the crew to 
mutiny, but also killed the captain.’ In, the 
very next number of the journal appeared a 
letter, addressed to the editor by the author of 
the ‘‘ Notaire de Chantilly.” It ran thus :— 
“Monsieur: Yousay that I have been a sailor, 
which is quite true; that Icaused the crew 
of a brig to mutiny, and then killed the cap- 
tain, which is also perfectly correct. But you 
forgot to add a deiail whieh may particularly 
interest your readers; after killing the captain 
Tate him !—Léon Gozlan.” 
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SOCTETY. 


Tre German’ Government, through Prince 
Bismarck, Haw; it is said, offered’ the Duke-of 
Edinburgh. double. the amount formerly pro- 

——zis the Grand 


Duohy of Saxe-Cobarg Got 

CansForNIAn belleshave ke: a hint. from 
nigger recreations, and: the Christmas-social 
novelty im San Francisco is an aristocratic 
“Bones Club,” these familiar negro musical 
instruments. being said to show off pretty arms 
and bands: 

Tim American have suggested that 
Mrs. Langtry Rox d: hold a» levée. in. some 
great hail, as-she cannot-be made:the. recipient 
of a-public dinner. Clearly the Laugtry fasci: 
nation has spread, It, is-needless to say that 
her name. gives value: to-various articles of 
female-adornment’; even. anew kind:of house+ 
maid’s' broom-seeks renowmas “ Mrz. Langtry’s 
besom.” 

THE Emperor and ee of Russia: are 


c. 
setnatate at aan ra Eos | 
pat dos ee sc Grand Dike. Vladimir, — 
the 





THe marriageo 
stone with Misa- MP. Cecil ' Gane took place on 
the 28th ult., at’ Fitle church, near Tees, 


. pompons,. . 
and. pearl arrow, the gift of the 


Oxrorp.is looking forward to. the arrival. of 
Prinee. Albert. Victor,. who. is to. take. up his 
abode: there» _ the ensuing term. His 
royed: bighness ‘commence his university 
career by matri , at. Christ.Church, as 
his unele; the Duke. of , did. some: six 
or seven years ago. Primce: bert Victor: will 
ret in. the: Bradham-road; near the Parke, 
where a-house-has.already been.taken suitable 
for. the: accommodation of himself and suite: 
It is’ said’ that the young prince is-fond of 
cigarettes. 

A marpiace which attracted considerable. ine 
terest was that. of: Major C. Louis de Rebecky 
youngest son of the-late E Baron de Robeck, and 
Miss Elinor Parry-Okenden, which was ‘cele 
brated. at Turnmorth, ‘The: bride’s dress: was 
of brocaded: white ottoman silk, trimmed with 
pearl embroidery and old Genoese. point lace, 
2 wreath of orange: blossoms. and, shamrocks, 
over which a.talle veil was fastened with pearl 
pins, Thesix bridesmaids’ dresses were com- 
posed’ of cream nun’s, veiling, trimmed with 
lace, and red trimmings and stockings»to 
match, red-bonnets-with chrysanthemums and 
shamrocks, and each carried a fan, the gift of 
the 

Tue Pritice and Princess of Wales both at- 
ponent ae eyes meet of the West 

orfo ounds, in 
siete who looked in exoalent healt snd 
Spirits, showed.a degree of energy w. might 
have excited: the em envy of the Empress of 
Austria—that most devoted of royal Dianasy 
The meet took place at Narborough, and two 
hours: were reynard was found, no 
t large’plantations being drawn 

—all this in a continnous downpour of 
be Eventually, however, a fox was found, 
— ber t royal highness was in the van, through- 
race of seven miles, which her 
coyal bas f two sons led in the: first. 
1g. re . 


STATISTICS. | 

Ix the last two decades: the exportation of 

meerschaum from.Asia. Minor has varied 'con- 

siderably; amounting to. only: 3,000: chests. in 

1855, om rising'to’9}500%in 1870; in 1975 it fell 
to 8,300, and rose again to 11, 100:in 1881, 


Worves in France: are still unpleass 
numerous, for‘no féwer than 1;225 were killé 
last year. by persons who claimed the Govern- 
ment.reward., Those slain: by amateur hunters 
are not‘ineluded‘in this-return. 

Garriz.—The: recent. outbreaks; of disease 
have caused, in the-epinion:of Mr. Mundella, 
undite® alarm: ‘No greater mistake,’ Le 
maintains,.“‘could. be made than to.cay that 


the Privy Council restrictions had been of no | 


effect. In.1871, when:they had no restrictions, 
there: were 52,164 outbreaks; and 691,565 
cam pan > in 1881 there were ouly 4,853 
outbreaks, and. a.” AG 


professional: politician, he wéuld hardly 
sul. Peelibhy ot pote nearly two. hundred 
and cattle attacked. 





GEMS: 


Ir is the’sunshinevitself* which makes every 
shadow. 

Hare burns-longest ‘aud fiercest whose fires 
are kindled by envy, 

Goop advice and timely:assistance alleviate 
much human suffernig: 

I po not shrink.from: praise, but: L refuse to 
make it the end and term of right. 

Justice is, in. the mind,.a.condition anala- 
gous to good health and strength in body. 

Tue character of a man.is: found. by weigh- 
ing his acts,.not by listening-to. his speech. 

Recottection is the only paradise from 
which we cannotbe»turned: out. 

Proraz who; fish. for. compliments do not 
need long lines. Theywilliget. their best bites 
in shallow water: 

One should be careful not: to: carry any of 
his follies of youth. into old age; for old age 
has follies enough of its own. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Prat. Paste.—Beat the white: of one: egg 
with one tablespoonful of lard; rab it into 
one quart of flour; wet with about. one cup of 
ice-water, taking care again to use the hands 
in the paste as-little as» possible; roll out and 
spread one-half d of butter = the paste; 
fold over the. es. alld. sides, roll; 

this, aa on: ice i the time for 
using it arrives. 

Sronen Caxe,—The yolks.of six eggs well 
beaten-until light, ome cup of fine granulated 

sugar beaten well with-the-egg, one saltspoon- 
fal of salt, one: tal mfal..of lemon juice, 
the whites of six eggs well whipped, and one 
cup of flour; Mix im the order given, and 
bake in. a moderate oven from forty-five to 
sixty minutes. 

Roasr Ovsrrrs;—To roast oysters, wash and 
dry. the. shells:; bake in.a. hot oven until the 
shells. opem; serve in: the shells-or on shot 
dish with maitre d’hotel butter. This is-very 
easily prepared, and is-always suitable for any- 
thing that. is- broiled: or ve It is particu. 
larly: nice with: beefsteak, To make it mix 
together one: pat of.a cup of butter; halfa 
teaspoonful of salt, half a saltspoonful of. 
Pepper peat ate of lemon juice, and» 

“of chopped: parsley; spread 
dartinn or whatever you are using it: 
, with, and serve at once. 





| sive line to construct: 





MISCELLANBHOUS. 


Goxp and silver:coins.haye. been made into 
buttons: and otherwise brought into. use as 
— The taste’ is fora quantity of 
then 


Tas Regent's Canal. Railway Company have 
made'a purchase of a plot'‘of land for £80,000 
near the Metropolitan station. in Bishopegate- 
street. This-ground: is.for a central station, 
but the line will run on to the Thames; near 
St. Katherine’s Docks, and thus provide the 
Great Western Railway with a Thames. goods 
terminus,.as.the Regent's. Canal. Company’s 
lime: will. rum: into’ thes Great Western at 
Paddington, The Canal will be empty by 
May, if not earlier. It.will be a very inexpen- 


A son of General. Selim Pasha. has just 
become a pupil.of the famous painter Gérome.. 
That the General’s son should develop a. taste: 
for the fine arts isnot extraordinary ; but as 
the Koran forbids the followers of the Prophet 
from picturing living a , the young Tark’s 
step is in open: violatio of his faith, anless we 
are to:suppose that hhe-will confine: himself to 
still life; la and‘flowers, It is, how- 
ever, very, doubtful. whether he would enter 
Gérome’s studio for that branch ofiart. Per- 
haps-as.in this:century the sun: has:taken to 
er rm living‘ creatares, the’ Moslém youth 

confine himself to studiesfrom photographs 
and not from life. 


Tue Mont Blanc tunnel project. seems likely 
to.give way in.favour of the. Simplon scheme, 
The subject is shortly to be’ brought before the 
French Chamber; and: Government will be 
strongly urged to promote a fresh railway. route. 
through the Alps, so.as.to check. the predomi- 
nance of:German:over Frenchindastry in Italy 
threatened by the new’St. Gothard line. Most 
authorities. support) the. Simplon. tuanel, and 
the:Government is's' ted to. be: of: similar 
mind, as it is officially announced that the 
French railway along the south of the Lake 
of Geneva, which was to have been taken on 
to Chamouni in.view of a.Mont Blanc tunnel, 
will now: not: be:-carried so. far. 


Tas Heaps or Gaaar Max.—It is usually 
supposed ‘that men’of great intellectual powers 
have large and massive heads; but, according 
to a writer in the new number of the Journal 
of Science, the theo ha map Dr... Gilbert, 
physician to Queen El was the-first to 
suggest is not borne’ out or facts. An ex- 
amination of busts; pictures, medallions, 
intaglios, &e., of the: world’s famous celebrities 
almost tends: the other way. Im the earlier 
paintings; ibis true, mem are distinguished by 
their large heads, but this is attributable to 
the. painters, who. agreed. with the general 
opinion-and wished. to.flatter their-sitters, A 
receding’ forehead is’ mostly condemned. 
Nevertheless. this feature is found in. Alex. 
ander the Great, and, to a lesser degree, in 
Julius Cesar; The head of Frederick the 
Great, as-will be seen from one of the portraits 
in Carlyle’ s work, receded dreadfully. Other 
great. men, have had positively small heads. 
Lord: Byron's: was» ‘remarkably small,” as 
were thoee of Lord Bacon mt Cosmo di 
Medici. Men of genius of ancient times have 
only. what may be:called.an ordinary or every- 
day forehead; and Herodotus, Alcibiades, 
Plato, Aristotle, and Epicurus, among many 
others, are as instances. Someare 
even low-browed, as Burton, the author of 
“The Anatomy of.Melancholy.;’’ Sir Thomas 
Browne and Albert Diirer; ‘Tbe average-fore- 
head’ of the Greek senlptures in the frieze 
from the Parthenon.i is, we are. told, ** lower, if 
anything, than, what:is:seen' in modern fore- 
heads: The gods themselves are represented 
with ‘‘ordinary, if not’ low brows.” Thus 
it appears, that, the popular notion on the 
matter!is erroneous; aud that: there may be 
great men without big heads—in. other words, 
a. Geneva: watch. is. capable. of. keeping as 
good time as an eight-dayrclock: 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


mucilage for household purposes 
three ounces of gum arabic and 
egar, with one ounce of 


Dorive.—A gee 
may be made by mix 
three ounces of 
white sugar. 

O. M.—Seidlitz powders are Regmpeneé of 120 grains of 
artrate of soda and potash, and 40 grains of bicarbonate 
f sodareduced to powder, mixed and enclosed in a blue 

and 35 grains of powdered tartaric acid in a white 
paper. The reason for the use of these two kinds of 
pen is to — between them when being mixed 


y the pharmac 

Frank.—The ,word rappee is of French derivation 
and arose from this mposie of of snuff being cuamncnaimed 
from dried tobacco of the rape, or raspe, an 
instrument by which the thin parts of the leaf were cut 
from the veins and fibres, the latter part alone 
wood, & the manufacture of the above-named brand o' 
snu 

Mavra.—Any person bearing the proud title of man 
who; stoops to insult a woman; no matter how low or 
degraded she ny be, loses all claim tothe name. The 

‘ou write o accompanied by her — protector, 

went to of amusement alluded to, and the 
mere fact of her visiting such a place would not warrant 
ony om insulting or in such a base manner as you 

esc 


Gorpon F.—When writing by common ink has become 
faded by age so as to be nearly or quite illegible, it may 
be restored to its original hue by moistening it with a 
camel's-hair pencil or feather dipped in tincture of galls, 
or a solution of smpoorenide of potassium, htly 
acidulated with hydrochloric acid. ese 
washes should be very carefully applied, so that the ink 
may not s 

A. M.—Bunions result from the 
of benes in the joints of the feet, ow e vicious 
ne of wearing tight shoes ; and t bad practice 

produce suppuration, or painful ulceration. Rest 

and poulticing, with the use of a shoe so constructed as 

saye the on from pressure, will subdue or 

moderate inflammation ; but as amputation, or excision 

of the ends of the bones, is sometimes necessary, it may 
be well to seek medical advice. 


M. D. J.—It is a difficult matter to fathom the hidden 
which Ls yee a@ woman’s actions ; therefore, 
rs not think that because the lady whom you asked to 
with insite, slighted you Inturtionalty.” Ts way bs 
you t 

that she does not dislike you, but really ‘prefered the the 
other gentleman a very hard case that women 
should be compelled to dance with every one who offers, 
— the alternative of not being able to enjoy themselves 
a 

Frep,1.—The common feverfew isa 
found in waste places edges. It is botanically 
allied to chamomile, and still more nearly to wild 
chamomile, and much resembles these plants 2 in its pro- 

rties. Its habit of growth is erect, its stem much 

ranched, and segments of its leaves being flat and com- 
para’ tively broad, and its flowers smaller ; it is from one 
to two feet high. It has a strong, somewhat aromatic 
smell. It was once a very ry popular remedy in ague. It 
is employed in infusion, is stimulating and tonic. 


Daisy.— We can scarcely advise you understandingly 
as we have no knowledge t as to what has nearly blasted 
Still, even if the of your 
life be owing to your own 
aults, we a advise you to face the consequences 
manfully, instead of running off to a district where you 
are entirely unknown. You can begin a new career just 
as well in your present neighbourh: and show by an 
upright, industrous life that you are determined to win 
reputation and a fair measure of success. 
Lovuts.—As you state the circumstances, you are com- 
poe absolved from your engagement, and eannot in 
onour do anything to advance your claims as a suitor. 
Your lady friend appears to have decided to make sure 
of one lover, and so to have led you both on till she 
could make her final choice at leisure. Her acceptance 
of an engagement ring from both, and her promise of 
to you, followed by a refusal to answer any of 
your recent letters, is a plain notification that she has 
“ae to throw you overboard. 


F.—The special rey ay oe of the crown glass used 
tor’ the lighting was for many 
years kept secret. A civil 4. ~- of note, however, has 
discovered the omgenes parts of both th e French and 

lish articles. former is composed of silicic od 

parts ; soda, 12‘2 parts, and lime, 15°7 parts, inc 
ia some traces of alumina and oxide of iron. The latter 
is made from 560 pounds of French sand, 208 pounds of 
carbonate of soda, 63 pounds of lime, 28 pounds of 
nitrate of soda, and 3 pounds of arsenious acid. A 
patented furnace is used making the best qualities of 
this glass. 


A. N.—1. Dip the flowers in melted n, with- 
drawing them quickly. The liquid should be only just 
hot enough to maintain its fluidity, and the flowers 
should be di = ata Lays hel by the stalks and 
moved about to free them m air- 
a Fresh-cut Somme, ~*-4 — a 
excellent specimens in way. 2. In +4 
the papers between which they are Faced slut 
changed every second day, which rome to he ought to be 


lacement 


rennial plant, 





dried well before the fire. With the mainten- 
ance of their natural shape, the utmost care and atten- 
tion is n when arranging them on the 

and be sure to pat a heary weight upon the pile. When 
perfectly dry, may > an and arranged 

any manner your > testo ian 








Gents.—The onyx, a the carnelian, the sard 
and sardonyx are only mtly marked and coloured 
varieties of one stone, known as chalcedony. In 
its pure state this stone is colourless, or only tinted 
bluish-grey ; but other matters are trequectiy har 
in it, w ich’ cause the variation in colour. The sard is 


a deep red brown ; sardonyx, la: 

chalcedony usually either red or white. 
always aan: various colours and diversified 
markings, such as TY ae moss-agate, fortification- 
agate, &c. ; the onyx has layeis of different colours 

M. 8.—In your party on your twenty-first birthday 
you will naturally have to act as the host, receive the 

congratulations of your friends, and do all ‘that lies in 
your power to ae gee the age of the —_ y 
and heighten their enj ge As dancing will 
main beer ou Lat easily relieve yourself a much a 

y a Y aeitind several 
fellows to “ as fi 5 ag Ms venom assistants, ~ * will 
and make wn weg and whose names 
be printed ou the een Oa such an 
occasion itis usual o make the company a full-dress 
soirée. 

Liyo.—Birdlime is a glutinous and tenacious sub- 
So cae eter ae uae 
en an, t on the’ 

sich fa colar: and has Dae taste. 
of eller the date xe hele 4 the ho! 
0 er and other such eae 
rie ny the liquid, 


ee oy ing tt tor a fortaight ins in a abet cool place, to be- 
come d. It is next pounded into a thick paste, well 
washed, and put aside for some days to ferment. Some 
oil or thin grease is incorporated with it, and then it is 
ready for use. 


THE BRIDE. 


Ah! my pretty, bonny Mary, 
Cheerful, little, h: old fairy, 
At your bidding I have come ! 
If your sweet note had miscarried, 
Then, my dear, I should have tarried ; 
Noic, I've come to see you married 
In your happy maiden home. 


Though no costly await you, 
Though no rich robes may elate you, 
no diamonds deck your hand, 
Yet I think the nee eee ee 
(Mey he ever love and pet gel 
in some way chanced get you, 
Is the luckiest in the land, 


ious dowry brought you 


Though no 
a who sought 7" you, 


To At. one 


treasure ; 
(May he par eins ve for measure,) 
If your graces you unfold. 


Skilled in every household duty, 
Much more potent than your beauty 
For his happiness and weal! 
Little bride so’fair, yet clever, 
You by thrift and sweet endeavour 
Will make strong, while others sever 
The silken ties in love and leal. 


Take, my y, bonny Mary, 
Now another's househo! la fairy, 
Take the kiss I give to thee, 
With my heart’s most fervent feeling ; 
While you, little one, are kneeling, 
And the w: bells are pealing, 
Sweet and joyous, glad and free! a6, 


reciate your feelings after being 


L. D. ok. We a 
ond he young man, and in reply to 
manner 0! 


so heartlessly jilted by 
your questions will state that of proce- 
— in your case would be to agi | to forget i 
To be sure, if you love him so eee 
this may be a mont dealt tan to itwillnot be 
<r make up mind ~~ do it, it be ‘ fing 
before your fi will be changed, aad 
~ character in its true Li wth 9 if, as "the "eae 
louder than "we are com- 
pelts fo sta te candidly that the young man did not ex- 
ep an overwhelming amount of love for t B oswe by treat- 
ing you so aye 2. As you are not ae 
= his address, it a be jaar oe 


demand an 
my trestmnent, which, if he 
sony be he will be most happy 


be the gentleman you say 


to give. 

H. E. 8.—Li is an oxide of lead prepared by 
scraping off the that forms on the surface of 
melted lead exposed to a current of air, and heat’ it 
to a full red, Lie dy on mposed metal. he 
fused oxide in cooling forms a yellow or reddish semi- 
crystalline mass, which into scales ; 


merce. is 
to a heat sufficiently high 
article is ebtained 


silver,” which is purer and 

colour of the former is chiefly 

red lead. In eae this comm 

— ys st I employed principally 0 

prevent dust. It is emplo; 

plasters and several oth tions of lead; ie 
ters as a = for ae ted for various 0 other pur- 

poses in the arts 





A. F.—Do not become disheartened at what seems to 
= a hopeless task, but send your parrot, if possible, 
where there is another bird of © oped same kind which has 
— a to s 


soon 
to him at sie just wi 
over (which must always “be ‘a 
several times in the same tone the sen 
him ge _ may not seem Pe motioe it at it at 
some day, quite aa: repeat 
tence exactly in the same tone that he heard it. Re- 
ward him at once with a bit of sugar or frui 
other little dainty that he may be fond of. y are 
very quick at understanding that rewards are given for 
obedience. 
Corna.—A >! is not a. either the dictates of 
etiquette or friendship, to ve the attentions of a 
itleman which are.somewhat meshed and ble 
her. If she does not incline to encourgage suit 
she néed not treat him rudely, but it is not well to let 
him linger awhile in and then bring him to 
the point only to be Ie would be advieable ts 
take an early opportun: views on the 
subject in a way which will perait hia m to discover your 
sen’ “an be Age ways of wony Neem 
ayo of ingen can easily seize the chance for 
g the dest and most humane of them. A refined 
chilliness of manner will soon or him, if he possesses 
any delicacy of discernment, tha is addresses are not “are Rot 


acceptable. 
- Aticta.—To make a lue an ounce of the 
best isinglass may be the a) 
moderate heat, c' pint of pitcmg Take 
and strain it ‘throtgh a e of cloth, and add to it a 
proportionate quanity of the best glue, which has been 
ously soaked in water a penny woe! 
After the whole of the materials have been ught into 
a solution, let it boil up once and strain off impurities 
This glue fs well adapted for any work which requires 
where the d 
d mouldings, or carved pa’ t 
are to be held on the surface by the Mage ‘The article 
you réfer to is, we believe, a tion; but the 
above is recommended as equal to ii 
Trm.—1..Gypsum is © sulngrel sensieting coombieliy of 
It is very widely air oved. 


sulphate of lime and water. 
bundance in a ology 


og 


ity of ¢ ether a 
ses cere The water which ft contains is 
ven st a heat of about 72 degrees Fabeosbelt 


forms a pasts which almost immediately sets, oF be 
forms a or be- 
wet shoe muons plats of Parana teas 
water. en known as o 

ful for making casts and cornices. , 


Fe be 

of the house w 

way that will 

we do not —— — 

expecta of TRatieetng 7 tot cone 
Tom B. =e nD slave trade from cong 


om well give up the 
acquaintan: as - 


Fathers landed on Plymouth Rock. It was also 
in the same year that, by the king’s command, a hun- 
dred dissolute convicts, known to the colonists as “ jail- 
Ah pm arrived, and were sold as bond-servants for a term 
of years. 
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